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THE FALL OF 1956 will find personnel and labor relations executives called 
upon to make major decisions in the light of such imponderable factors as the 
possibility of a changed labor policy resulting from the national elections, the un- 
certain economic future, and the organizational drives of the major unions. 


In planning its Fall Personnel Conference to help you become better in- 
formed on the major issues that affect personnel and labor relations, AMA has 
sampled many aspects of the industrial scene. For example, a well-known labor 
columnist will discuss the tremendous cost of labor racketeering to industry. The 
major administrative ys now being encountered by the SUB plans negotiated 
last summer, the pros and cons of long-range labor contracts, and the ever-growing 


shortage of technical and professional personnel are among the other vital sub- 
jects to be covered. 


Among the topics on the more encouraging side of the picture will be: 


The Management Development Program of 
Boeing Airplane Company 


What's New in Human Relations Research 

A College Placement Service That's Different 
Development of Creativity Through Counseling 
Personnel Policies That Help Reduce Costs 

@ Executive Health 


Make your reservation for this important conference now. Profit not only 
from the opportunity to exchange ideas with many others in the field, but also 
from the hundreds of hours of expert thinking which the program represents. 
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Specialist vs. Generalist: 
A Topside View 


WHAT ARE the chances that a business 
executive will wind up in the specific 
career for which he prepared at col- 
lege? Just about even, according to 
a recent survey of some 200 top and 
middle management men, conducted at 
AMA’s recent General Management 
Conference.* The board chairman of 
a large concern originally studied 
farm management; a teacher has be- 
come a sales manager; and an engi- 
neering graduate has branched into 
finance. Altogether, 100 men answer 
No and 97 Yes to the query: “Are you 
doing the work you prepared for at 
school or college?” And many of the 
latter add that “95 per cent has been 
learned since graduation,” or that 
special training has served as no more 
than a background for the present job. 
This does not mean, of course, that 
the training has been wasted. Many 
men in high-level jobs say that they 
used their technical skills as a ladder 
or stepping-stone at the start of their 
careers. This statement is confirmed 
by a second finding: the higher a man 
has risen in management, the less 
likely he is to be using his technical 
knowledge. Only 39 per cent of com- 
pany officers—as compared with 56 
per cent of men in middle manage- 
ment—say they are doing the work 
prepared for at school or college. 
Business courses constitute an ex- 
ception. Of the 46 executives who pre- 
pared specifically for business, account- 


* An article based on this survey, covering the 
education, career, personal opinions and ac- 
tivities, and plans for retirement of a selected 
group of business executives, will appear in 
an early issue of Tax Manacement Revirw. 


ing, or finance, 35 are still working 
in these fields. 

Whether or not he makes use of 
his special training, the man who con- 
centrates too narrowly is likely to 
regret he does not have a broader 
background. Asked to name major 
lacks, if any, in their education, three 
men out of four in the total survey 
—but four out of five among 
those who had special training—felt 
that they suffered certain insufficien- 
cies. The specialists are not only 
least satisfied with their education, 
but most conscious of specific lacks, 
primarily in the humanities, human 
relations, business, and management 
skills. Lack of poise, of self-confidence, 
of ability to deal with others, are 
common complaints. “The world is full 
of people, not things,” says an en- 
gineering vice president. 

The liberal arts graduates, who, in 
general, feel better satisfied, are also 
less explicit in naming their educa- 
tional shortcomings. Many want “more 
education,” or wish they had known 
enough to take fuller advantage of 
their opportunities at school. Among 
the specific lacks they do mention, 
finance and economics, business, and 
management head the list. 

Oddly enough, the men at each edu- 
cational extreme—those with both 
liberal arts and specialized training, 
and those who have not attended col- 
lege—seem least inclined to feel that 
their education has been lacking. 

Average age of the group surveyed 
is 45; median income, $20,000 to 
$30,000. The overwhelming majority, 
though not necessarily the top earners, 
are college graduates, and of these 
more than half have science degrees. 





Of the 214 men queried, 126 are in 
top management as defined by AMA’s 
Executive Compensation Service: com- 
pany presidents and other officers, gen- 
eral managers, or heads of major divi- 
sions and departments. The remainder, 
most of them heads of less important 
departments or subdepartments, are 
in middle management. 


Employee Morale: 
How High Is Up? 


AS A MEASURE of employee morale, the 
attitude survey has often been criti- 
cized for the lack of any yardstick 
against which its findings can be 
evaluated. If 60 per cent of the em- 
ployees say they are satisfied with 
their pay, is this response more favor- 
able than might be expected from any 
similar group, less favorable, or just 
about average? Precisely at what 
point does the response to a particular 
item indicate that morale in that area 
is “up”? 

One answer to this question that 
may well prove to be definitive for the 
normal industrial situation has been 
provided by the Industria] Relations 
Center of the University of Chicago. 
From surveys of responses by over 
500,000 employees in all types of jobs 
and industries to 78 items in the SRA 
Employee Inventory, the Center has 
developed representative profiles of 
employee attitudes in 15 basic morale 
categories, such as job demands, work- 
ing conditions, pay, and supervisor- 
employee relations. By comparing its 
own survey results with the Chicago 
inventory profiles, a company can now 
see how its employees’ morale stacks 
up against the national average and 
where its weak spots are. 

Some revealing light on how em- 
ployees generally tend to feel about 
the various factors in the job situation 
is thrown by the Center’s findings. 
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Only 44 per cent, for example, are 
satisfied with their pay, and barely 
more than one-half feel secure in their 
jobs. Other categories where a less 
than two-thirds favorable response 
was found were effectiveness of ad- 
ministration, adequacy of communica- 
cation, and opportunity for growth 
and advancement. On the other hand, 
employees seem reasonably well satis- 
fied with working conditions and bene- 
fits, their standing in the company, 
and their relations with their super- 
visors. The categories that elicit the 
most favorable responses are friendli- 
ness and cooperation of employees (77 
per cent) and identification with the 
company (80 per cent). 

Some significant variations from 
these averages have been found, how- 
ever, in studies of selected employee 
groups.* A profile of 291 top execu- 
tives in 14 companies showed, in 
relation to the national average for 
all employees, a very high degree of 
satisfaction in such categories as pay, 
relations with management, job se- 
curity, and opportunity for growth, 
and varying degrees of high satisfac- 
tion in all other categories. By com- 
parison, the general level of morale of 
791 first-line production supervisors 
was noticeably lower: Though the 
supervisors’ responses denoted high 
satisfaction in such categories as re- 
lations with management, security, 
status, identification with the company, 
and job opportunities, only average 
satisfaction was discernible in the re- 
maining categories. Farther down the 
scale, the decline was even more 
marked. A profile of 4,345 production 
workers showed only an average 
degree of satisfaction with pay, bene- 
fits, relations with management, job 
security, and identification with the 





* Richard Renck, “Morale in Four Key Groups 
in Industry,” Proceedings of an Informational 


Conference on Employee Attitude Surveys, In 
Relations Center, the 
November, 1955. 


dustrial 


University of 
Chicago, 
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company, and below-average satisfac- 
tion in all other areas. 

Though these findings suggest that 
status or position in the organization 
exerts a key influence on morale, it 
is interesting to note that the morale 
of a group of 231 scientists in eight 
companies was noticeably lower than 
their relatively high standing in the 
management hierarchy would seem to 
warrant. In fact, the general level 
was much about the same as that of 
the production foremen—high in the 
categories of job demands, benefits, 
relations with supervisors, security, 
and status, but otherwise no higher 
than average. 


Safety First? 


THOUGH INDUSTRY in general can take 
credit for the fact that, statistically 
speaking, life is safer on the job than 
off, there are still a surprising number 
of companies that apparently deem it 
unnecessary to contribute anything 
more to employee safety than the 
premiums they pay for workmen’s 
compensation insurance. 

A recent survey by the Associated 
Industries of Cleveland of 120 plants 
in the Cleveland area (which is usually 
considered to be representative of 
U.S. industry as a whole) found that 
two-fifths—including one company with 
more than 1,000 shop employees-— 
had no active safety program at all. 
Only 22 of the respondent companies 
had a full-time safety director. Thirty- 
eight plants had a part-time safety 
director, and 66 had no one to whom 
responsibility for employees’ safety 
had been delegated. Job titles of the 
person responsible for the safety pro- 
gram ranged from the company con- 
troller to maintenance foreman. Of 
the companies with part-time safety 
directors, 30 reported that the holder 
of this position spent only 10 per cent 
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of his time or less on safety problems. 

Even where a safety department 
budget is provided, no uniform formula 
for setting it appears to have been 
developed, the study found. Thirty- 
six of the companies surveyed had no 
safety budget, and another nine budg- 
eted only as and when needed. In some 
companies, safety is included in the 
over-all personnel or industrial rela- 
tions department budget. Other re- 
ported bases for setting the safety 
budget included analyses of past per- 
formance or previous cost experience, 
and forecasts of safety needs and 
anticipated production. Actual amounts 
budgeted, among the nine companies 
reporting figures, ranged from $25 to 
$10,000 a month. 

As a counterbalance to this some- 
what discouraging picture, some sig- 
nificant facts about the positive values 
of safety programs emerged from the 
survey. Fifty-nine of the 76 comp.nies 
with safety programs stated that their 
workmen’s compensation costs had been 
reduced as a result of the program, 
and 17 of the 59 reported that they 
had records of the actual amount of 
cost reduction achieved. Forty-two 
companies estimated that their safety 
program had resulted in increased 
production, though only three had 
records to prove it. On the whole, 
therefore, the survey indicates that, if 
some segments of industry still lag 
noticeably behind in the concerted 
drive to make work safer and em- 
ployees more safety-conscious, the ef- 
forts that have been made in this area 
over the past 50 years have justified 
themselves not only on humanitarian 
grounds but in actual dollars and 
cents. 


@® THE LONG-TERM AGREEMENT has come 
into its own, Mr. Rocco C. Siciliano, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, pointed 
out in the course of his address at 














AMA’s recent Collective Bargaining 
Conference. A recent BLS study to 
be published shortly, Mr. Siciliano said, 
reveals that, of some 1,700 agreements 
covering a total of 9,000,000 workers, 
two-thirds were negotiated for a term 
of two years or longer. 


How Foremen Spend Their Time: 
Some AMA Findings 


THE GAP between what, ideally, a fore- 
man should do and what the operating 
conditions of his job actually permit 
him to do was made strikingly evi- 
dent in the report of a Yale Uni- 
versity study which was published in 
the May issue of PERSONNEL.* 

This study, it may be recalled, en- 
tailed detailed observations of the ac- 
tivities of 56 production foremen in 
an automobile assembly plant, and the 
report made it plain that the condi- 
tions preventing these particular 
supervisors from behaving according 
to the book were, for the most part, 
peculiar to assembly-line technology. 
Do foremen who are not subject to 
the same relentless pressures come 
any closer to the conventional picture 
of the “good” supervisor? Some 
studies of the foreman’s job in three 
large manufacturing companies, re- 
cently carried out at the request of 
AMA, offer some thought-provoking 
evidence that they do not. 

Discussing these studies at AMA’s 
Special Supervisory Conference last 
November, Mr. Chester L. Brisley re- 
ported that, on the average, the fore- 
men in the three companies in ques- 





* Robert H. Guest, “Of Time and the Foreman,” 
Peasonner,” May, 1956, pp. 478-86. 
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tion spent only 80 minutes a day 
talking with their subordinates. A 
mere 23 minutes was devoted to com- 
municating with their bosses, while 
twice as much time was consumed in 
clerical work. The foremen averaged 
93 minutes a day in contacts with 
other departments, 111 minutes in 
checking and observing, and 29 min- 
utes in formal meetings. The time 
devoted to planning, studying reports, 
and other reading represented only a 
negligible fraction of their day. As 
the Industrial Relations Director of 
one of the companies succinctly ob- 
served: “We had always believed that 
our foremen spent more time with in 
dividual employees than supervisors 
in other companies did, and that train- 
ing and checking the performance of 
individual employees accounted for a 
major part of their time. The study 
has shown that these assumptions 
were in error.” 

Interesting as these findings are as 
an indication that a closer look at 
the foremen’s work schedule may wel! 
be in order, the method by which they 
were obtained is possibly of greater 
significance. Unlike the Yale project, 
which entailed the recording of 32,652 
“behavior incidents,” the AMA studies 
utilized the work-sampling technique, 
which required only 3,400 observations 
for all three companies. For the or 
ganization interested in developing the 
information needed to establish real- 
istic standards for the supervisor’s 
job, but understandably hesitant about 
embarking on the unwieldy process of 
measuring its foremen’s activities blow 
by blow, work sampling would seem 
to offer a more practical alternative. 
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. . . Though, in some industry groups, personnel 
staffs are handling more employees per staff 
member this year, personnel ratios generall 
show no significant decline from the record levels 
reached in 1955. Included for the first time in 
this detailed report on the findings of the latest 
University of Minnesota survey are some in- 
teresting comparisons between personnel and 
top executive salaries. 


industrial Relations Salaries 


And Ratios, 1956 


DALE YODER and ROBERTA J. NELSON 


Industrial Relations Center 
University of Minnesota 


PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL relations 
directors receive, on the average, 30 
per cent of the salary of the presidents 
of their companies. Actually, some of 
them get as little as 5 per cent, others 
as much as 99 per cent; but the middle 
half receives salaries ranging from 24 
to 43 per cent of that paid the top 
executive. This is one of the con- 
clusions from the 1956 University of 
Minnesota study of salaries and per- 
sonnel ratios. Another is the fact that 
almost 50 per cent of all industrial 
relations staff directors receive an 
annual cash bonus. 

Personnel ratios show a slight de- 
cline in 1956, while the salaries of 
those in charge of personnel and labor 
relations continue to increase. These 
are the broadest conclusions from this 
latest annual survey. The decline in 
average (median) ratios is not great, 
from 0.80 to 0.76. The interquartile 


range—the spread from low to high 
in the middle half of all reported 
ratios—is almost identical with that 


for 1955.! 


The Sample 


Our continuing studies of personnel 
ratios and the salaries of top indus- 
trial relations staff members are based 
on samples taken during January each 
year.” They have become fairly large 
samples, improved somewhat each 
year to secure a more representative 
picture of industry as a whole. Care 
is taken to insure that respondents in- 
clude only those “in charge of” per- 





In this report, medians are generally used to 
represent the averages for all returns and for 
various groups. The ian or central item 
in an array from lowest to highest is a more 
representative item than the mean, which gives 
too great value to single extremes. The 
median also avoids serious problems of 
weighting returns by numbers of empioyees. 

2 For earlier reports, see July issues of Pes 
SOMNEL, 1949-1955. 
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sonnel and labor relations staff ac- 
tivities, rather than specialists em- 
ployed for some particular service— 
for example, a training director, wage 
and salary administrator, or counselor. 

This year’s report is based on de- 
tailed analysis of 837 completed re- 
turns. Many more were received too 
late to be included. Since the process 
of tabulation is mechanical, a cutoff 
date is unavoidable. Several checks 
on the late returns, however, indicated 
no significant differences from those 
which were included in the analysis. 

Of the respondents, 819 were men 
and 18 women. Women make up ap- 
proximately 2 per cent of the entire 
sample. This percentage has remained 
at about the same level for several 
years, suggesting that women hold 
about that proportion of top-level jobs 
in the field. 

Our 1956 sample includes the broad- 
est geographic coverage of any of 
these annual studies. Only six states 
are not included. The sample in- 
cludes returns from the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and several 
Canadian provinces. 


Comparisons with Sample 
In the 1955 Study 


To justify year-to-year comparisons, 
the samples for each year should rep- 
resent essentially the same types and 
sizes of firms. Comparisons of this 
1956 sample with that for 1955 are 
reassuring on this point. They in- 
dicate that major industry groups are 
represented in almost identical pro- 
portions, as are respondents from 
companies of various sizes (classified 
by number of employees). Added. as- 
surance of comparability is provided 
by the fact that 70 per cent of this 





year’s respondents also participated in 
last year’s study. 

The sample is heavily weighted, in 
fact dominated, so far as industries 
are concerned, by reports from manu- 
facturing. These make up 77.7 per 
cent of the total. Trade follows with 
5.7 per cent; public utilities, other 
than transportation, 3 per cent; bank- 
ing, finance, and insurance, 1.3 per 
cent; transportation, 1.3 per cent; 
government agencies, 0.7 per cent; 
and the miscellaneous group, 10.3 per 
cent. Respondents indicate their own 
industry classifications. 

It should be noted that the numbers 
in several of the industry groups are 
too small to provide dependable aver- 
ages. Readers should be cautious in 
using data on salaries or personnel 
ratios in finance, transportation, other 
public utilities, and government, for 
the reports on these industry groups 
are all based on small samples. 

We want to build up this sample, 
especially in its non-manufacturing 
segments. Anyone willing to partici- 
pate in these annual studies is invited 
to join our panel. 

This year’s sampling process in- 
cluded one innovation—a _ sharp 
change from all earlier years. This 
year, for the first time, each question- 
naire was numbered, and all respond- 
ents were informed of this change and 
advise'| that their returns carried this 
identification. By this procedure, we 
avoided sending secend requests to 
the entire group, as had been our 
practice in earlier years. Respondents 
were assured that their replies were 
completely confidential and would not, 
under any circumstances, be disclosed. 
Only two of those to whom question- 
naires were sent veiced any objection 
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to this numbering process and the 
volume of returns showed no ill ef- 
fects from this much more efficient 
procedure. 


PERSONNEL RATIOS 


The personnel ratio is the number 
of staff members in personnel and in- 
dustrial relations per 100 employees 
served by this staff group. A ratio of 
1.00 means one personnel staff mem- 
ber per 100 employees. A ratio of 
1.25 means one staff member for each 
80 employees, and a ratio of 0.75 
means one staff member for each 133 
workers. 


Inclusions and Exclusions 


The most common question from 
readers of these annual reports is what 
types of staff members are included 
in calculations of the personnel ratios. 
Are secretaries and stenographers, or 
plant guards and cafeteria workers in- 
cluded? Who is excluded? This 
year, let us try to answer this query 
in advance. First, we should note 
that the basic purpose of such ratios 
is to show the relative amount of staff 
time provided to assist in problems of 
“people” management. The base, or 
denominator, is the total number of 
employees in the organization served 
by these particular staff members. The 
numerator is the number of profes- 
sional and technical staff members. 
In small firms or agencies, it is usually 
only one person. In larger organiza- 
tions, it may include a vice president 
for industrial relations; personnel, 
labor relations, medical, training, and 
research directors; wage and salary 
administrators, job analysts, dieti- 
tians, nurses, statistical clerks, secre- 
taries, stenographers, and many more. 
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On the other hand, we exclude, 
first, all those who are not in the staff 
group—who do not report directly or 
indirectly to the industrial relations 
or personnel director. Second, we 
leave out all non-professional and non- 
technical, hourly rated employees in 
the personnel or industrial relations 
division. Perhaps the best examples 
of exclusions are plant guards, 
waitresses, cooks, and dishwashers in 
the plant cafeteria. Here are the spe- 
cific questions asked of all who re- 
ceive the questionnaire: 


How many “personnel” staff members 
are employed in the performance of 
these functions? Include all profes- 
sional, technical, and clerical salaried 
personnel reporting to the chief of the 
employee relations staff, but exclude all 
other, such as hourly rated employees. 
You may use the attached chart as a 
guide. EXCLUDE positions outlined by 
heavy black lines. 

IMPORTANT NOTE: The guide chart 
illustrates the types of jobs which should 
be included in counting staff members 
in the personnel and industrial relations 
department for purposes of this survey. 
It is not an exhaustive list of all per- 
sonnel and industrial relations jobs. It 
is not intended to show organizational 
relationships within a “typical” depart- 
ment. 

In counting staff members for this sur- 
vey: 

INCLUDE: professional, technical, 
and elerical salaried positions report- 
ing to the chief of the employee re- 
lations staff. 

EXCLUDE: hourly rated employees, 
such as those in positions outlined 
by a heavy black line. 


The chart referred to in these in- 
structions is reproduced here as 
Figure 1. 


The 1956 Average 
As has been said, this year’s aver- 


age personnel ratio is slightly lower 
than that reported for 1955. The 
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FIGURE | 


Guide Chart Showing Inclusions and Exclusions in 
Calculating Personnel Ratios 


average (median) ratio this year is 
0.76, as compared with 0.80 in 1955. 
In other words, the reporting depart- 
ments average one personnel worker 
for each 131 employees this year, 
compared with one per 125 employees 
last year. As already noted, however, 
this measure indicates no drastic 
change, since the middle half of all 
reported ratios occupies almost exactly 
the same range this year as last. This 
similarity is apparent in Figure 2. 
The decline is traceable almost en- 
tirely to the returns from manufac- 
turing; reports also indicate a drastic 
reduction in transportation, but here 
the sample is small. In construction, 
this year’s ratio is higher, as it is in 
the “other public utilities” group. De- 
clines in trade and in the finance 
group are negligible. Median ratios 


are compared, by industry, in Table 
1 and Figure 2, which also shows the 
middle half or the interquartile range. 

The finance group still maintains 
top position in these ratios. (Further, 
its first quartile rate, 0.78, and third 
quartile rate, 1.50, are the highest in 
the group.) For firms that seek to 
do a better-than-average job ir the 
personnel field, these upper quartile 
ratios may be especially helpful. They 
average 1.07. 

This year’s returns have been classi- 
fied by company size to check again 
the influence of the size factor. Figure 
3 shows this pattern for the past three 
years and indicates a definite tendency 
for small firms to report ratios above 
the averages for median and larger 
firms. On the other hand, except for 
the companies with less than 1,000 
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Industry Groups 
Manufacturing 
Trade 
us . 
oe es, + 
Transportation 
Pubtic Utilities ——> + 
Government + 2 
Other os 
1% 
All Industries, 1956 + ° + 
All Industries, 1955 4 
FIGURE 2 


Personnel Ratios by Industry Groups, 1956 


(The line represents the interquartile range, or middle half, of all 
reported ratios. The large dot is the median ratio.) 
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Inpustry Group 
Median 


Manufacturing viinsbiaitee 
ROE f auton 0.78 
Construction ra 0.76 
Banking, Finance, Insurance ... 1.15 
Transportation 0.39 
Public Utilities —...__.._.__. 0.73 
Government ... — 
Miscellaneous 0.67 

All industries 0.76 


* One case only. 





TABLE | 


Personnel Ratios (Medians) by Industry Group 
1954, 1955, and 1956 


Ratios 
1956 1955 1954 
Q: 0; Median Median 

0.54 1.02 0.80 0.70 
0.53 1.09 0.80 0.68 
° ° 0.68 1.00 
0.78 1.50 1.19 1.18 
0.25 1.22 1.13 1.08 
0.48 1.08 0.64 0.54 
0.34 1.02 0.70 0.55 
0.50 1.00 0.70 0.61 
0.52 1.07 0.80 0.70 








employees, no pattern of variation: 


with size is apparent. Hence the 
median rate which is reported here 
probably provides a_ representative 
figure for aH but the smallest con- 
cerns. 


SALARIES 


Salaries of top personnel and in- 
dustrial relations managers continue 
to rise. The average (median) for all 
respondents this year is $9,520. In 
1955, it was $9,393, and in 19S, 
$8,631. The mean salary this year is 
$10,794, as compared with $10,530 in 
1965, $9,932 in 1954, and $7,710 in 
1948. 

Both these averages are very crude 
measures, for they lump small firms 
with large, put all industries together, 
and give no weight to experience or 
training. The best evidence of these 
limitations is the fact that reported 
salaries range from $3,952 to $62,000. 
Similarly indicative is the fact that 








the middle half of all returns shows 
a range from $7,508 to $12,508. 


Relationships with Company Size 


Salaries show a close relationship 
with company size. Thus, for com- 
panies with less than 500 employees, 
the mean salary is $7,567 and the 
median is $7,200. For those with 
1,000 to 1,500 employees, the mean is 
$10,349 and the median $10,000. At 
the 5,000 employee level, the mean is 
$16,247 and the median $14,990. For 
companies with more than 20,000 em- 
ployees, the mean is $22,633 and the 
median $17,000. 


Salary Increases 


Staff directors continued their salary 
gains throughout 1955. Some evidence 
on this point is provided by a simple 
comparison of mean and median 
salaries for each year since 1948. The 
facts can be summarized as follows: 
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Averace Reportep SALaries 


Year Mean Median 
1948 7,710 7,444 
1949 8,700 7,850 
1950 8,188 6,925 
1951 8,581 7,203 
1952 . 9685 7,960 
1953 10,088 8,500 
1954 9,932 8,631 
1955 10,530 9,393 
1956 unue 10,794 9,520 


Both means and medians indicate 
a 40 per cent increase in the eight- 
year period. Medians and interquar- 
tile ranges are shown in Figure 4. 

An obvious weakness in such com- 


Trends in Industrial Relations Salaries, 1948-56 


parisons is the fact that the respond- 
ents each year are not the same people. 
Turnover in these jobs is and con- 
tinues to be high. Our samples, ad- 
dressed to essentially the same mailing 
list in each recent year, consistently 
show that almost one-third of the re- 
spondents are newcomers to the sur- 
vey. Moreover, the average length of 
service in the field and on the present 
job remains so similar from year to 
year, that we know many replacements 
are in process. 

For this reason, the comparison of 
average salaries from year to year 
tells only part of the story. For ex- 
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TABLE 2 
Average Salaries and Increases, by Industry 

1955-1956 

SALARIES REPORTED INCREASES 
INDUSTRY 1956 1955 1955-56 

No. Mean Median Mean Median No. Mean Median 

Manufacturing —.. 603 $10,794 $9,500 $10,463 $9,000 449 $1,034 $650 
cl 12,790 9,500 12,374 10,250 21 1,050 875 
Banking, Finance, 

Insurance 37 9,055 9,000 9,700 9,000 31 792 800 
Transportation —... 19 13,115 10800 12,592 1064 9 1,517 819 
Public Utilities .. 39 12,055 10,500 11,158 9600 #% 993 780 
Government _.......... >i a 8,609 8,436 8,027 7,100 28 598 480 
Miscellaneous .... 68 10,366 8340 10,603 9000 48 708 600 

All industries .. 830° 10,794 9,520 10,530 9,393 619 916 650 
© Seven ‘a the 837 respondents did not report salary data. 











ample, median salaries indicate that, 
for all respondents, this year’s in- 
crease was only about $127. But for 
the 74.1 per cent of all respondents 
who reported increases, the average 
gain is $650, or about 74% per cent. 
Salary reductions were reported by 10 
respondents, and 176 reported no 
change from last year. 

Transportation apparently pays the 
highest average salaries, and govern- 
ment agencies pay the lowest. The 
sample in both groups is small. With 
respect to increases, the comparative 
status of industry groups is not too 
clear. Average salaries for 1955 and 
1956 show greatest gains in the public 
service. But actual increases show a 
different picture, as may be noted in 
Table 2. 

This year’s study inaugurated a 
comparison of personnel salaries with 
those of top executives. As has been 
said, the average “head man” in the 
personnel or industrial relations staff 
receives a salary that is 30 per cent 


of the president’s salary. The inter- 
quartile range of these percentages is 
fairly narrow, from 24 to 43 per cent 
of the president’s salary. No pattern 
in this relationship is apparent, so far 
as the size of firms is concerned. Nor 
are there wide differences among in- 
dustry groups. 


Supplementary Compensation 


No report on salaries alone gives 
an accurate picture of the compensa- 
tion of personnel staff members, for 
they average about $2,200 ($2,191) 
in supplementary compensation. Most 
of the respondents (77.4 per cent) re- 
ceive such supplements. Trade is the 
highest paying industry, with an aver- 
age supplementary payment of $3,289. 
Government pays the least ($403). 

Such bonuses and fringes range 
from 1 per cent to 154 per cent of 
salaries; the median proportion is 11 
per cent. They appear to increase with 
the number of employees. Vice presi- 
dents (82.1 per cent) and industrial 











relations directors (81.8 per cent) are 
most likely to receive such bonuses 
and to get the largest amounts. 

The most common type of supple- 
ment is paid insurance, which is re- 
ported by 58 per cent of all respond- 
ents. Next most common are the cash 
bonus (46 per cent), pensions (44 
per cent), and profit sharing (20 per 
cent). Both the amounts and patterns 
of this supplementary compensation 
show significant variation from one 
industry group to another, as is in- 
dicated in Figure 5. 


OTHER TRENDS 


Some of the most helpful contribu- 
tions of these annual studies are their 
indications of the kinds of people who 
hold top staff positions. Who are they? 
What is their education and experi- 
ence, and what trends are apparent in 
these qualifications? 


Titles 


This year’s respondents hold more 
than a hundred titles. Forty of them 
—almost 5 per cent—are vice presi- 
dents. The largest group is the one 
described as “personnel director” or 
“personnel manager”—about 58 per 
cent of the total. “Director of indus- 
trial relations” is the title of 23 per 
cent. Three per cent are “employee 
relations directors.” 

No startling changes appear in the 
proportions of those holding these 
titles, though some evolution is ap- 
parent. When these studies began in 
1948, 60 per cent of the respondents 
held the title of personnel manager. 
Vice presidents now represent 5 per 
cent of the sample, as compared with 
4 per cent in 1948. The proportion of 
industrial relations directors is now 23 
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per cent instead of 14.5 per cent. The 
title, “employee relations director,” 
appears to be gaining somewhat wider 
acceptance. 

Comparisons of these titles and the 
duties performed by their holders in- 
dicate some trend toward a standard 
usage, but the movement is slow. Al- 
most all the vice presidents and indus- 
trial relations directors hold responsi- 
bilities involving general, over-all 
direction of all staff functions in this 
field. So also do the employee relations 
directors. These titles apparently mean 
that the individual holding them is in 
general charge of a broad staff pro- 
gram. A somewhat similar agreement 
and “standardization” is apparent in 
the designation of the person who con- 
ducts union negotiations and other 
relationships as “labor relations” di- 
rector or manager. 

On the other hand, the title of per- 
sonnel manager can mean almost any 
possible combination of assignments. 
Some 57 per cent of those who report 
this title supervise or direct a broad, 
inclusive program. Their job assign- 
ment is the same as that of the vice 
president or industrial relations direc- 
tor. About i7 per cent limit themselves 
by having no responsibility for union 
relationships, but almost 6 per cent 
describe collective bargaining as their 
major responsibility.® 


Age 


Practitioners are getting older, but 
they hold their age level remarkably. 
This means, of course, that turnover 


* The Industrial Relations Center is now making 
a comprehensive study of job responsibilities, 
duties, and titles in all pt relations staff 
positions in private firms, public agencies, and 
unions. The report will be released later this 
year. In it we shall describe these patterns 
and hope thereby to advance the usage of 
“standard” titles. 
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in these jobs is somewhat level or con- 
stant. In 1948, the average age was 
40.2 years. Five years later, in 1953, it 
was 42 years. This year’s average is 
43, as compared with 42.9 last year. 
We have many young practitioners in 
the jobs held by the 30 per cent of 
our sample who have not reported in 
earlier studies. 


Education 


Staff directors continue to show ris- 
ing educational attainments. Only 35 
per cent of respondents are without 
four years of college. One and one- 
half per cent have the Ph.D. degree, 
and 15.6 per cent the M.A.; 8.1 per 
cent have done graduate study but 
have not earned advanced degrees. In 
summary, some 32 per cent of the re- 
spondents report graduate or profes- 
sional study beyond the bachelor’s 
degree. 


Our data permit some conclusions 
about the educational trends in this 
field. Leadership in this staff activity 
is following the historic path of the 
older professions in seeking further 
formal training to supplement experi- 


ence. Older practitioners have less 
formal education. They have been 


trained on the job, as lawyers for- 
merly learned by working in an older 
lawyer’s office. In recent years, many 
of them have sought formal courses to 
supplement this experience. 


Meanwhile, and beginning several 
years ago, the younger newcomers to 
these jobs have speeded their prepara- 
tion by getting more formal training. 
Firms have been recruiting directly 
from universities, filling lower-level 
staff jobs with formally trained and 
graduate-trained men. 


A brief reference to the data on 
age, experience, and education will 
make these points more evident. Of 
167 reporters over 50 years of age, 
78, or 46.7 per cent, do not have a 
college degree. Of the 114 reporters 
under 35, only 10 or 8.8 per cent have 
no degree. In the over-50 group, 65, 
or 38.9 per cent, have only a bach- 
elor’s degree. In the under-35 group, 
the number is 79, or 69.2 per cent. 
Seventeen, or 10.2 per cent, of the 
over-50 group have a master’s degree, 
compared with 29 or 25.4 per cent of 
the under-35 group. In the over-50 
group, 17, or 10.2 per cent, have some 
other graduate training, as compared 
with 19, or 16.7 per cent, in the un- 
der-35 group. 


Experience 


The same general pattern is ap- 
parent when respondents are compared 
in terms of their years of experience. 
Among those with less than 10 years’ 
experience, the proportion without 
four years of college is only half as 
large as among those with more than 
10 years’ experience. Slightly over 20 
per cent have M.A. degrees, as com- 
pared with 11.3 per cent of the more 
experienced group. The data suggest 
that advanced graduate training is 
desirable for those who 
seek entrance to the field. 


would now 


As would be expected, vice presi- 
dents have the longest professional ex- 
perience, averaging 16 years. Direc- 


tors of industrial relations average 13 
years, as do labor relations directors. 
Personnel directors average 12 years, 
which is the general average for all 
respondents. Last year’s average was 
11.1 years. 
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Turnover 


We have received many inquiries 


about the amount of turnover in the 
field. How often do top staff mem- 
bers change jobs? How long do they 
remain in the same jobs? What pro- 
portion of the total is made up of 
newcomers to these jobs? 

These are important questions, as are 
the related inquiries about the speed 
of promotion within the staff organi- 
zation. Our data indicate that the 
average length of service of top staff 
members in their jobs is six years. 
Last year’s study found it to be 6.1 
years. Of the 837 respondents this 
year, 20, or 2.4 per cent, had less 
than one year’s service in their pres- 
ent jobs, and an additional 104 re- 
spondents, or 12.4 per cent, had less 
than two years’ service. 

Turnover appears to vary with job 
titles. Vice presidents average eight 
years in their present jobs, industrial 
relations directors, seven, and person- 
nel and labor relations directors, 
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six. 
titles, 


Of those holding each of these 
the percentage representing 
only one year of service is as follows:* 
Title 

Vice president 5.1 
11.5 
14.0 
14.0 


All these data provide “indicators” 
rather than measures of turnover in 
these jobs. A study specifically de- 
signed to measure turnover could pro- 
vide additional helpful understanding 
of this important process. 


Per Cent 


Industrial relations director 
Personne! manager 


Labor relations director 


* Many of the facts about personal characteristics 
of respondents may be compared with the in 
formation collected at the 1956 AMA Person 
nel Conference. (See Edith Lynch, “The Per 
sonnel Man and his Job,” exsonwer, Vol 
32, No. 6. May, 1956, pp. 487-497.) The 450 
persons who returned questionnaires to AMA 
at that meeting appear to be fairly typical of 
the larger sample included in our annual 
studies. Average age and salary are almost 
exactly the same. So is the length of experi 
ence in this field. 

The largest single group entered 
work directly from school, according to the 

1956 AMA conference study. This supports 

the likelihood that more recent recruits to this 

field tend to be selected for their special train 
ing. 


personne! 


Foreign Labor—A New BLS Series 


OF PARTICULAR INTEREST to companies engaged in foreign operations is the announce- 
ment by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of a new series entitled Foreign Labor In- 


formation. 


The first two bulletins, single copies of which are available free of 


charge from local U. S. Department of Labot offices, have just been issued. 


The first report, Legislation and Practices Relating to the Employment of Indus- 
trial Production Workers in Belgium, France, Italy, Portugal, and Spain, includes 
brief observations on the characteristics of the labor movement in each of the 
countries covered. The material is based on information published in the foreign 
and domestic press, and on reports from United States foreign service officers 
stationed abroad. 

The second report, Labor Conditions in the Soviet Union (Selected Studies), in- 
cludes previously published articles and reports revised to reflect current condi- 
tions. The report provides a general summary of the Soviet labor situation and is 
not intended to serve as a comprehensive textbook in this field. Among the nine 
articles included in this bulletin are “Women Workers in the Soviet Union,” “The 
Settlement of Labor Disputes in the Soviet Union,” “Hours of Labor and Holidays 
in the Soviet Union,” and “Purchasing Power of Soviet Workers, 1954.” 


‘ 





. . » Many companies have been deterred from 
setting up any kind of pre-management training 
program, not only by the difficulty of identifying 
management potential but also by the adverse 
effect on employees who are not selected for the 
course. One solution that has proved more prac- 
tical than it may sound is to train them all. 


Pre-Management Training: 
One Company’s Program 


WILLARD E. BENNETT 


Labor Relations Superintendent 
Cities Service Refining Corporation 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 


THE INCREASING professionalization of 
management at every level—from the 
lowliest foreman or group leader to 
the very top—has brought with it 
an almost universal recognition that 
the manager’s training and develop- 
ment can no longer be left to chance, 
but must be placed on an organized 
footing. As a consequence, the busi- 
ness organization that is not making 
some formal effort to upgrade the 
caliber of its managers, supervisors, 
and foremen is becoming increasingly 
rare. 

Thus far, the principal effort has 
been directed toward those persons 
already in the ranks of management. 
For the most part the potential man- 
ager has received little attention. To 
a surprising degree, rank-and-filers 
are still being converted to super- 
visors by the process of ordination. 
In far too many cases, the workman 


selected to become a supervisor re- 


ceives a few hours, or at most a 
few days, of unplanned, hit-or-miss 
instruction, usually from the super- 
visor he is to replace—this, despite 
the almost universal agreement that 
the role of the front-line foreman is 
rapidly becoming one of the most 
critical points in the management 
hierarchy, and that weakness here 
contributes to a large share of the 
myriad problems of management. 
The front-line supervisor’s job, like 
the proverbial coin, has two sides. 
The foreman must thoroughly under- 
stand the technical aspect of his sub- 
ordinates’ duties. But, over and above 
this, he must have some grasp of 
the totally unrelated skills and abili- 
ties of the profession of management. 
While it is reasonable to assume that 
the rank-and-filer elevated to a super- 


visory position thoroughly under- 
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stands job duties and functions, it is 
equally reasonable to assume that he 
has but the faintest acquaintance with 
the doctrines, principles, and func- 
tions involved in the successful dis- 
charge of managerial duties. 

In the final analysis, management 
looks to this man to implement its 
personnel policies, union contracts, 
and rules and regulations, while at the 
same time obtaining maximum pro- 
ductivity from his workers. Here 
is a man who will be situated at 
that focal point where two entirely 
different philosophies come into actual 
working contact—a man _ expected 
from the first day to talk, act, and 
think like a member of management; 
a man whose conduct and actions will 
shape and determine the rank-and- 
filer’s opinion of his company. Surely 
it borders on the ridiculous to antici- 
pate that the moment he is com- 
missioned a member of management 
he will automatically manifest mastery 
of such an involved task. 

To be sure, the individual elevated 
to supervisory status at once becomes 
a participant in whatever management 
training program his company has 
and thus begins the laborious proc- 
ess of acquiring professional ability. 
But our new supervisor is not enter- 
ing a training period in the usual 
sense. He is, of necessity, a full-blown 
practitioner from the first day. This 
is not too unlike giving the would-be 
physician a license to practice on the 
same day he enters medical school. 

It is encouraging to observe that 
many companies are becoming aware 
of this serious gap in management 
training programs as they are now 
constituted and are taking some posi- 
tive steps to give the potential super- 
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visor some preliminary training be- 
fore he actually becomes a super- 
visor. Hence the purpose of this arti- 
cle—to explain and discuss the pre- 
supervisory training program now 
in use in one company, the Cities 
Service Refining Corporation at Lake 
Charles, Louisiana. 


THE CITIES SERVICE PROGRAM 


We do not feel that the program 
is new, revolutionary, or world- 
shaking. Many companies have done 
and are doing the same thing in one 
form or another, in some cases more 
extensively. Moreover, we are aware 
that our program barely scratches 
the surface, so to speak, and a sup- 
plement that will considerably en- 
large its scope and coverage is now 
being planned. Nevertheless, we do 
feel that it is concrete and practical. 
It has been thoroughly tested. It is 
workable. It is something you can 
do—a tool you can immediately 
throw into your own training kit. 

Admittedly, such a program is 
rather expensive. But even this is 
a good omen. We have long since 
learned that management training 
which does not cost money is like 
free advice. Both are worth about 
what they cost. 


The management of Cities Service 
Refining Corporation decided in the 
spring of 1950 to prepare and put 
into effect the first phase of a long- 
range program designed to equip 
potential supervisors for their man- 
agement role. Almost a year was 
spent in developing the subject matter 
of a course of instruction in the fol- 
lowing subjects: company history and 
products, economics, leadership, com- 
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munication, principles of manage- 
ment, human relations, labor unions 
and labor legislation, foreman-steward 
relations, and the existing union con- 
tracts. The text was designed for lec- 
ture-discussion presentation and was 
well supported with a wide variety of 
pass-outs, films, charts, case examples, 
and visual demonstrations. 


Selecting the Trainee 


When we were satisfied that the 
program was ready to launch, we 
came face to face with the age-old 
problem: Whom to train? Just as we 
had no reliable method for choosing 
supervisors from the ranks, so we had 
no dependable means of selecting 
candidates for training. Also to be 
considered was the problem of mo- 
rale. Almost invariably, whenever a 
new supervisor is selected, two or 
three other men are aggrieved at 
having been passed up. Weren’t we 
likely to encounter the same situation 
in selecting men for supervisory 
training? Only, in this case, our 
difficulties would be amplified by the 
comparatively larger group of train- 
ees. 

Upon investigation we learned that 
these were precisely the problems that 
had prevented many another company 
from instituting any form of pre- 
supervisory training at all. So we 
did some soul-searching and engaged 
in a little objective analysis. After 
all, if the majority of our supervisors 
are obtained through a policy of pro- 
motion from within, then in theory, 
at least, all our top mechanics, oper- 
ators, and technical and clerical people 
are potential candidates for supervi- 
sory jobs. The question, then: Which 
of them, as a practical matter, possess 


the qualifications enabling them to 
develop into competent supervisors ? 
It was during the course of this 
analysis that we hit upon the propo- 
sition of making the selections in 
reverse. Of course, we could pick out 
individuals here and there who for 
obvious reasons could not qualify; 
but how. could we predict, with any 
degree of certainty, how the remain- 
der would respond and react to 
training? This brought us the answer 
to our problem which—as so often 
happens 
very 
From 


had been obscured by its 
obviousness: Train them all! 
various tests and careful ob- 
servation by the instructors, we could 
then make a determination in each 
group, not so much of those who 
looked promising material, but rather 
of those who positively did not. 

Not only did this solve the problem 
of initial selection, but at the same 
time it minimized the adverse morale 
factor that would have been present 
had the selection been limited to a 
chosen few. 

Realizing as we did the tremendous 
importance of favorable acceptance 
in the initial stages by the general 
employee group, we hedged our bet 


further by announcing the program 
in a general notice to all employees, 
issued well in advance of the starting 
date. Signed by the General Super- 
intendent, this notice expressed dis- 


satisfaction with the old hit-or-miss 
method of supervisory selection, and 
then went on to announce and briefly 
describe the new which was 
to be called Basic Management Train- 
ing. To avoid the danger of seeming 
to guarantee a future supervisory job 
to everyone who might participate, 
the notice emphasized that satisfac- 


course, 
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tory completion of the course would 
not in itself be an assurance of pro- 
motion, and that those who did not 
attend would not therefore be elim- 


inated from consideration for such 
supervisory vacancies as might arise. 


Method of Presentation 


Having thus designed the course, 
developed a method for selecting the 
students, and paved the way for its 
inauguration, we were ready to under- 
take our biggest task—presenting the 
course effectively. 

The subject matter which had been 
developed required approximately 40 
hours for presentation. Should it be 
presented in one week or over a 
longer period and, if over a longer 
period, what were we to do about men 
who were on rotating shifts which 
changed each week? It was finally 
decided that absorption would be 
better, and intellectual and physical 
fatigue less, if the program were ex- 
tended over a three-week period, and 
the subject matter broken down into 
sessions of from one and a half to 
two hours. The shift problem was 
solved by relieving such men and 
assigning them to straight day work 
for three weeks. 

Skillful presentation being a must, 
two former line supervisors who were 
serving full time as conference leaders 
in the regular management training 
program, and who had been thor- 
oughly grounded both in lecture and 
discussion, were selected and trained 
as instructors. 


A Typical Group 


Let’s see how a typical group gets 
under way. After a few remarks by 


one of the instructors, the initial 
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meeting begins with a short talk by 
the General Superintendent. He re- 
emphasizes the points made in his 
general notice and points out what he 
feels are the advantages to both em- 
ployees and the company. In later 
meetings, each of the five major de- 
partment heads also meet the group 
and make a short talk emphasizing 
some aspect of the subject which the 
group will be discussing in that par- 
ticular meeting. 

The tenor of the meetings is in- 
formal to the extent that use of the 
prefix “Mister” is considered bad 
taste. Following the General Super- 
intendent’s talk, the advantages of 
group discussion are explained and, 
in order that the discussions may be 
more productive, it is stressed that 
whatever opinions are expressed are 
to be treated as confidential both by 
the students and instructors. Members 
of the group are assured that they 
may feel perfectly free to “call a 
spade a spade,” since at all times the 
discussions will be directed toward 
determining proper supervisory meth- 
ods. It is not the intent of the in- 
structors to rationalize present super- 
visory practices in the plant, which 
may or may not be correct. 

The subsequent meetings, which are 
held in the executive conference room, 
usually start with an informative lec- 
ture in which general principles are 
outlined, followed by a discussion of 
the application of these principles to 
specific plant problems from the ex- 
perience of the conferees. 

In order to have a general cross 
section of plant opinion, and at the 
same time keep the meetings on an 
intimate and personal basis, the size 
of each class is limited to 12 persons, 
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each selected from a different craft 
or department. By the time the course 
is completed, each student has met— 
in most cases for the first time—all 
members of top management except 
the president. On the last day the 
president gives a luncheon for the 
group in the executive dining room. 


The President's Luncheon 


One of the highlights of the entire 
course occurs at the luncheon. During 
the meeting on communication, the 
frequent necessity for a supervisor 
to make short talks to his work 
group is brought out. On the premise 
that one of the surest ways to improve 
one’s ability to talk to a group is 
through practice, each member is 
invited to make a five-minute speech 
‘to the class at one of the following 
‘meetings. To get the group off to a 
start in their speech-making, the 

instructors review and discuss ele- 

mentary techniques of public speak- 
ing. 

All group members thoroughly 
enjoy this practice speaking, and as 
a result they select their best speaker 
to express the opinion of the group 

in a short speech following the presi- 
dent’s luncheon. The selected speaker 
is told to feel perfectly free to express 
himself as he and his classmates so 
desire. In fact, the instructor leaves 
the room while the group discusses 
the talk. The opinions voiced by the 
group speaker at the luncheon give 
top management an intimate personal 
view of the progress of the training 
and its impact upon the students, a 
view which could not be obtained in 
any other fashion. The luncheon is 
concluded with a short talk by the 
president and the awarding of a 


certificate and a group picture to 
each student. 


Results to Date 


Now for the results: To date, 536 
hourly employees have completed 
Basic Management Training. The in- 
itial purpose—that of preparing a 
backlog of potential supervisors—has 
long since been achieved. It should 
be emphasized, however, that the po- 
tential is by no means exhausted. 
For, although the “cream of the 
crop” were among the first to attend, 
we are, curiously enough, still en- 
countering some truly 
men who, in the normal 
events before the program was in- 
stalled, would very likely have been 
overlooked in the shuffle. Conversely, 
some of those who were considered 
the most promising candidates have, 
under the microscope of searching 
group discussion, exhibited traits of 
character and mental processes which 
are not at all compatible with good 
supervision. 


outstanding 
course of 


The most startling aspect of the 
entire program has been the multi- 
plicity of unexpected by-products 
that have emerged. Each group is 
asked to fill out an anonymous ques- 
tionnaire. From an analysis of the 
questionnaires, together with the re- 
marks of the group speaker and com- 
ments by the students to their super- 
visors, we have found that the course 
is unexcelled as an attitude-changer 
and morale-booster. Those who have 
completed it are enthusiastic in their 
praise and, to a man, urge that it 
be given in one form or another to 
every employee. 


Union stewards are especially in- 
sistent that it be given to all other 
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union stewards. Many old-time em- 
ployees state they have learned more 
about their company in three weeks 
than they had learned in all the 20 
or 30 years of their previous em- 
ployment. The graduates are im- 
pressed by the sincerity and frank- 
ness of both management and the in- 
structors in answering their ques- 
tions, and in discussing the problems 
of managing an industrial organiza- 
tion. They gain a new appreciation 
of the difficulties encountered by their 
own supervisor in the discharge of 
his duties. There is an almost fervent 
endorsement of the principles of good 
human relations as taught in the 
course. 

Those who have since been pro- 
moted endeavor to function in ac- 


cordance with the principles outlined 


in the course and are eager students 
in the regular management training 
program. And these men, together 
with those who have not been pro- 
moted, are somehow having a leaven- 
ing effect on the older supervisors 
who were promoted before the pro- 
gram was set up—making them look 
to their laurels, as it were. 

The trainees assert that they see 
a big change in the plant since this 
training program was instituted. They 
say the value of the program can- 
not be measured in dollars and cents 
and is even difficult to express in 
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words, for it will inevitably cause 
a man to want to do a better job. 

Oddly enough, some of the trainees 
indicate that, as a result of having 
seen the complexities of a supervi- 
sory job, they have no desire for pro- 
motion. Nevertheless, they emphasize 
that they wish to be supervised by 
men who have taken the course and 
who will practice its teachings. 

All are impressed by the sincerity 
of this effort by the management to 
upgrade and improve the general 
level of supervisory performance. 
And, finally, they are convinced that 
here is no_ superficial tongue-in- 
cheek approach: If a management did 
not unreservedly subscribe to the 
philosophy of management which is 
set forth in the course, it would be 
dangerous—if not suicidal—to teach 
its precepts to future supervisors and 
the general employee group. 

Perhaps these many by-products, 
and the genuine enthusiasm with 
which the program is being received, 
have their roots in the emotional sat- 
isfaction which an employee of an 
industrial organization feels when he 
realizes that the management has a 
genuine interest in his personal wel- 
fare and values him, not as just an- 
other inanimate cog in a huge eco- 
nomic machine, but as an individual 
who has intrinsic value in himself. 


APPENDIX A 
Content of the Training Program 


Following are abstracts of the content of each meeting of the Cities Service 


Basic Management Training Program. 


1. Why You Are Here: The manner in which the group is introduced to the 
program may well be the key to its acceptance. Program schedules are passed out 
and explained. The subject matter to be covered is briefly outlined. The leader 
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endeavors to impress upon the group that the discussions are to be confidential and 
informal. A talk by the General Superintendent assures the students of management's 
interest in the program. This is followed by a review of company history and a dis- 
play and explanation of company products. This is a highly important meeting, with 
skillful presentation a must. 


2. Our Economic System: A lecture and a discussion demonstrate how the in- 
dividual is an integral part of the American system of free enterprise, and that it 
is really the dollars of those who work that provide the capital which buys the tools 
of production. Bigness is too often thought of as being a system that subordinates 
the individual. This meeting effectively demonstrates the fallacy of such thinking by 
pointing out how the tremendous investment necessary to put one man to work 
actually amplifies the importance of the individual's performance. 


3. Economics on an Individual Basis: Through group discussion it is developed 
that, to have more, we must produce more. Each individual has a personal respon 
sibility to keep the company operating profitably. While we may quarrel over who 
gets what share of the profits, nevertheless there can be no argument until a product 
has first been made and sold. The trend of thinking developed through discussion 
brings about the realization that the factors causing poor production are often ones 
over which supervision can and must exert control. 


4. Leadership: The purpose here is to point out some of the basic aspects of 
leadership. A sound motion picture illustrates both good and bad methods of super 
vision. The discussion which follows the film pinpoints the extent to which leader 
ship and supervision are synonymous. 


5. Communication: The objective is to convince the group that a supervisor is an 
“idea” man, and that one of his most important functions is to receive and interpret 
the ideas of others and also to communicate his own ideas. A strip film lays down 
some general principles in the field of communication. Discussion develops the 
thought that the effectiveness of an organization depends upon the degree to which 
individuals understand and willingly assent to orders and instructions that must be 
carried out. To afford some practice in the art of communicating, each student is 
given an opportunity to make a short talk at the beginning of a following meeting 
This practice speech-making adds variety, breaks down the barriers of formality, and 
knits the group more closely together. 


6. How Costs Are Kept: This is an illustrated explanation of how our account 
ing system works. Emphasis is placed on the necessity for, and reasoning behind, 
cost accounting. And, finally, the fact that cost accounting can be no more accurate 
than the initial figures supplied to the accounting department by 


supervisors is 
clearly stressed. 


7. Planning: A thorough explanation of the function, purpose, and reasoning be 
hind the maintenance planning department. Profuse use is made of charts, flow 
diagrams, etc. 


8. Plant Protection: A brief explanation of the over-all duties and responsibili- 
ties of the plant protection department, followed by a detailed analysis of the func- 
tions of the safety, medical, fire, and guard departments. Special emphasis is placed 
on the manner in which the duties of a supervisor interlock with these functions. 
The presentation is made more interesting by use of appropriate charts and illustra- 
tions. 


9. Principles of Management (First Meeting): The difference between man-made 
rules and fundamenta! principles is illustrated and discussed. The goal of the three 
meetings on management principles is to provide some yardsticks which will enable 
a supervisor to determine the scope and limits of his duties, responsibility, and 
authority. This meeting is devoted to a detailed discussion of supervisory duties. 
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10. Principles of Management (Second Meeting): Responsibility, which is de- 
fined as accountability for results, is the theme. The line and staff concept of man- 
agement is defined as a mechanism for identifying the broad, over-all responsibility 
of the various functions which go together to constitute a business organization. 
Through discussion, the group then explores the limits and relationship of the respon- 
sibilities of the various departments within the plant. 


11. Principles of Management (Third Meeting): The aim of this meeting is to 
identify the nature of authority, which is defined as being the right to do or to get 
something done. Stress is placed on the fact that responsibility and authority go 
hand in hand. An organization chart of the refinery is displayed and explained. The 
need for, and desirability of, following proper channels of authority is discussed. 
It is then shown how an organization chart—which assigns authority—together with 
the responsibility of various functional departments can be combined to serve as a 
guide for determining, with considerable accuracy, the scope and limits of the duties, 
responsibility, and authority of any particular supervisor. The meeting concludes 
with a discussion of case examples of difficulties in this area. 


12. Human Relations (First Meeting): An employee's performance is governed, 
in the main, by his attitude. If an employee's attitude is good, he is likely to do the 
best work of which he is capable. If not, he will do just enough to keep from being 
fired. Thus, a supervisor's job in relation to his people boils down to an under- 
standing of the factors which influence the employee's attitude. A strip film serves 
as a springboard for a discussion of the manner in which feelings influence attitude. 

13. Human Relations (Second Meeting): In the previous meeting it was brought 
out that attitude is influenced by feelings. In this meeting, the thought is developed 
that feelings in turn spring from basic wants and urges. Here, then, must be the 
starting point if attitude is to be controlled. However, the task is complicated by 
the fact that all people are different. Further, being creatures of emotion rather than 
logic, people react not to the facts in a situation but to what they think the facts 
are. Since basic wants and urges govern attitude, which in the final analysis controls 
performance, it therefore becomes necessary to know and understand the things which 
each individual values most. A strip film is used to prompt a discussion of ways and 
means of developing an understanding of people and applying this understanding in 
influencing their attitudes. 

14. Human Relations (Third Meeting): Frequently, conditions make it necessary 
for the supervisor to require his people to do things to which they are opposed. 
A strip film is used to lay the groundwork for a general discussion of ways and 
means of making these adjustments in such a manner as to create the least opposition 
and dissatisfaction. 

15. Morale: Through discussion it is developed that morale has two aspects: 
loyalty and discipline. Some ways of obtaining the two are then considered. A 
sound motion picture, which highlights several of the more important of these 
techniques, is shown. Finally, the conclusion is drawn that there is nothing really 
new in human relations. Fundamentally, good human relations result from the 
application of the Golden Rule to oneself. The problem is not so much one of 
acquiring new knowledge as it is of putting into everyday practice those things 
which we know instinctively to be right. 

16. Foreman-Steward Relations: The foreman-steward relation is defined as col- 
lective bargaining at the crew level. That the relationship is often not as it should 
be is due primarily to a failure on the part of the foreman to fully accept the 
responsibility of leadership; the steward’s failure to fully understand his functions; 
and, finally, to the fact that, in many cases, neither has been trained in the proper 
manner of handling complaints. An informative slapboard lecture is used to analyze 
and point out some proper procedures in each of these three instances. The applica- 
tion of these procedures to specific cases is then discussed. 
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17. The History of Labor and Labor Legislation: The history of labor from the 
guild system of the middle ages to present-day labor unions is briefly reviewed. 
The highlights of labor legislation from the 14th-Century English Statute of Laborers 
to the Taft-Hartley Act is traced by the use of charts. A strip film graphically 


explains the more important current legislation. A general discussion of the subject 
follows. 


18. Labor Relations: The mevting begins with a brief informative lecture on 
the internal organization of the AFL-CIO. Next, the purpose and function of the 
company’s own labor relations department is sketched. The manner in which it 
melds into the total organization is illustrated, stressing particularly the proper 
channels to be followed by both stewards and supervisors in contacting the depart- 
ment. The meeting concludes with a discussion of case examples of situations 
involving stewards, supervisors, the union, and the labor relations department. 


19, 20. Union Contracts (Two Meetings): These meetings give each member of 
the group an opportunity to have clarified those portions of the contracts which are 
not clearly understood. Sections of the contracts that are frequently misunderstood 
by the employee, as well as by the supervisor, are explaindd and current interpre- 
tations are carefully outlined. 


21. Summary: The trainee is given an over-all picture ‘of the total program in 
a brief summary which pinpoints the principal points made in each meeting. The 
group is requested to fill out an anonymous questionnaire and is urged to be per- 
fectly frank in order that the program can be properly and effectively evaluated. 
22. President's Luncheon: A sound motion picture is shown as a prelude to the 


luncheon. The group then adjourns to the executive dining room where, following 


the luncheon, one of the trainees makes a short speech expressing his group's 
opinion of the program. The President of the corporation then makes a talk and 
presents certificates and a group picture to each member of the group. 


APPENDIX B 
Films Used in the Training Program 


TITLE TYPE Source 


This Is Cities Service Strip Color Cities Service Company 

Sixty Wall Tower 

New York 5, New York 
Meet King Joe Motion, Color _ Harding College 

Sound Searcy, Arkansas 

Individual Output Strip, B&W C. B. Chase Company 
369 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
Getting Ideas Across Strip, B&W Ditto 
Effective Management Strip, B&W Ditto 
The Will to Produce Strip, B&W Ditto 
Understanding People Strip, B&W Ditto 
Individual Adjustment Strip, B&W Ditto 


The Supervisor as a Leader (Part 1) Motion, BEW SEU. S.. Office of Education 
Sound Washington, D. C 

The Supervisor as a Leader (Part II) Motion, B&W Ditto 
Sound 
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TitLe Trre Source 
Twenty-Four Hours of Progress Motion, B&W American Petroleum Institute 
Sound 50 West SOth Street 
New York 20, New York 
American Frontier Motion, B&W Ditto 
Sound 
Strange Interview Motion, B&W General Motors 
Sound Dept. of Public Relations 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
You and Labor Law Strip, Color Transfilm, Inc. 
(Set of three films) 35 West 45th Street 
New York, New York 
The Inner Man Steps Out Motion, B&W General Electric Company 
Sound Visual Instruction Center 
1 River Road 


Schenectady 5, New York 


Engineering Enrollment Shows Marked Rise 


FOR THE FOURTH consecutive year, the number of engineering students in institutions 
of higher education in the U.S. and outlying parts showed a substantial increase 
in 1955 over the preceding year, according to the seventh annual report on engineer- 
ing enrollment and degrees issued by the Office of Education. The significance of 
the 13.5 per cent increase in 1955 over 1954 is underscored by the fact that the in- 
crease in total male enrollment for the same period was two percentage points less 
(11.4), while the increase in the total male population in the 18-21 age group was 
only 3.6 per cent. 


The rise in engineering enrollment was more pronounced at the undergraduate 
than at the graduate level, amounting to 14.3 and 5.9 per cent respectively. Of the 
undergraduate engineering students, considerably more than one half were enrolled 
in one of the three following curricula: electrical, mechanical, and civil. Approxi- 
mately the same proportion of all graduate students was enrolled in either elec- 
trical, mechanical, or chemical engineering. 

The number of degrees conferred in engineering in 1955 exceeded the number 
conferred in 1954 at all levels. There was an increase of 1.6 per cent in the number 
of first degrees; of 7.3 per cent in the number of master’s and other predoctoral 
degrees; and of 1.5 per cent in the number of doctorates. During the same period, 
the total number of first degrees and doctorates conferred on male students generally 
declined by 2.1 and 2 per cent respectively, while the number of master’s degrees 
increased by only 1.6 per cent. 








. . - Though accident-proneness would seem to 
be symptomatic of a particular kind of person- 


ality, so far there has been little evidence 
ing to the specific character traits associat 


int- 
with 


this tendency. Some significant clues to the prob- 
lem of identifying the accident-prone employee 
are suggested, however, by the findings of the 
pioneer study reported here. 


The Accident-Prone Personality 


A Preliminary Study 
THOMAS N. JENKINS* 


SAFETY ENGINEERS, in general, accept 
the view that accident liability is a 
product not only of improper working 
conditions but also of the individual 
human component described by 
Farmer and Chambers in 1926 as “ac- 
cident-proneness.” Though this term 
is the one most generally used, in this 
paper accident-prone persons will also 
be referred to as accident- or injury- 
repeaters. The reason for the use of 
these designations is that the findings 
of the research project reported here 
were derived from a comparative study 
of production employees, half of whom 
had a history of repeated accidents 
and the other half no such record. 
Many attempts have been made in 
the past to identify and measure the 
personal qualities which are associ- 
ated with accident-proneness. So far, 
investigators have been fairly success- 
ful in determining and measuring re- 





lationships between  accident-prone- 
ness and the sensory, motor, and 
mental abilities. Though these results 
have been useful, they have not pro- 
vided employment managers or safety 
engineers with sufficient tools to iden- 
tify the accident-prone applicant for 
employment. 

On the other hand, attempts to iden- 
tify and measure the personality fac- 
tors or behavior tendencies closely as- 
sociated with industrial accidents have 
hitherto been relatively unsuccessful. 
This failure may be due largely to the 
fact that, to date, psychological tests 
have failed to measure many impor- 
tant facets of personality. 

To meet this shortcoming, we have, 
for the past 15 years, been carrying 
out a project designed to isolate and 
measure the primary factors of per- 
sonality. So far as methods are con- 
cerned, this project has utilized such 


* Dr. Jenkins is Director of Psychological Services, Executive Analysis Corporation, and 

Professor of Psychology at the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, New York Uni- 
versity. This paper is an expanded version of a report he presented at the 26th Annual 
Safety Convention of the Greater New York Safety Council. 
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standard, refined statistical techniques 
as analysis of variance and the cor- 
relational procedures involved in mul- 
tiple factor analysis. The psycho- 
logical tests used in the study reported 
here were comprehensive or global in 
character. That is to say, they fur- 
nished measures of primary person- 
ality qualities over the entire person- 
ality sphere. The tests measured 131 
primary personality factors and 52 
indicators of occupational interests. 
Thus, comprehensive psychological 
tests of 183 measures of primary per- 
sonality factors or non-abilities were 
used. 

The study was undertaken by Execu- 
tive Analysis Corporation in coopera- 
tion with 23 participating companies, 
of whom 21 were manufacturers of 
such products as light and heavy ma- 


chinery, airplanes, helicopters, air- 
craft engines, tools, meters, and con- 
trol and regulator instruments, tex- 
tiles, chemicals and paints, and paper 


and paper products. The remaining 
two participants were an air force 
base and a utility company. 

Safety engineers and personnel di- 
rectors in the participating companies 
arranged for the personality and oc- 
cupational interest tests to be given 
to matched pairs of individuals in 
various production, repair, mainte- 
nance, and construction jobs. Each 
injury-repeater was matched by a 
non-repeater doing similar work. Since 
some jobs are more dangerous than 
others, the two groups were equated 
on the job for occupational risks. 

The results of this preliminary study 
are most promising. They indicate 
that many personality qualities are 
related to accident incidence, and that, 
unlike the special abilities, many of 
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these primary personality factors are 
apparently quite generally related to 
accidents for all the occupations 
studied. 


Trait Patterns That Were Found 


The investigation shows that the 
measurable personality factors related 
to accident-proneness can be classified 
conveniently into seven trait patterns, 
or syndromes. It is possible that high 
scores in any single syndrome may 
identify an injury-repeater. Should 
the scores be high in all seven syn- 
dromes or sets of test scores, the 
greater is the assurance that the in- 
dividual is accident-prone. These 
seven syndromes may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. Injury-prone employees tend to 
be more distractible than safe em- 
ployees. The scores of the injury- 
repeaters tend to be significantly 
higher than those of safe workers on 
such factorial test scores as the fol- 
lowing: introversial and extraversial 
distractibility, talkativeness, and gran- 
diose autisms. In other words, the 
injury-repeater is more readily dis- 
tracted from the task immediately be- 
fore him by his own thoughts, day- 
dreams and musings, and by the sen- 
sations within his body (introversial 
distractibility); by events and hap- 
penings going on near him (extraver- 
sial distractibility); by his tendency 
to converse with others (talkative- 
ness); and by repeatedly thinking 
about what he would do or what 
privileges he would enjoy if he were 
famous or in the “seat of authority” 
(grandiose autisms). Especially im- 
portant is the fact that the injury- 
repeater’s attention and concentration 
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are more readily diverted from the 
job before him both by disturbances 
generated within himself and by what 
is going on around him. 

2. Accident repeaters show less per- 
sonal restraint than do non-repeaters. 
The test scores of repeaters differ 
significantly from those of non-repeat- 
ers with respect to such factors as: 
cautiousness, or a tendency to take 
prudent account of the risks or dan- 
gers involved in a given course of 
action; personal recklessness, or a 
tendency to take risks potentially 
dangerous to one’s person; impolitic 
frankness, or assuming the risk of 
telling others unpleasant or disagree- 
able interpretations that hurt or em- 
barrass; and a tendency to break 
minor rules or regulations, which the 
injury-repeater seems to feel are too 
unimportant to respect. 

3. The injury-repeater is inclined 
to be more negative and independent 
than the safe worker in his attitude 
toward other people. He tends to get 
higher scores than the non-repeater, 
for example, with respect to unwilling 
cooperativeness, that is, a tendency to 
cooperate only when he secures tan- 
gible benefits for himself. He is more 
prone to be aggressively outspoken in 
dealing with others. He is also more 
inclined to act differently from others 
for the sake of being a non-conform- 
ist. He makes much lower scores, 
moreover, than the non-repeater with 
respect to control of his feelings when 
he is frustrated and feels upset or 
angry. 

4. The accident-prone person tends 
to obtain lower scores on those per- 
sonality traits which may be classed 
under the heading of sensitivity. The 


repeater, for instance, tends to be less 
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hypersensitive than the non-repeater; 
that is, his feelings are not so easily 
hurt. He is also more inclined to be 
bold and brazen in public and face- 
to-face situations. He is much less 
likely to feel guilty, embarrassed, or 
ashamed of some of his activities or 
thoughts than the non-repeater. In 
other words, it is usually more dif- 
ficult to appeal to his feelings and sen- 
sibilities. 

5. The accident-prone person reacts 
differently to pain. In this study, 
injury-repeaters tended to get sig- 
nificantly higher scores on tests related 
to painful stimuli and painful punish- 
ment by others. In other words, in- 
jury-repeaters do not mind being in 
pain as much as non-repeaters. Fur- 
thermore, some injury-repeaters ob- 
tained test scores which indicated that 
they actually derive some satisfaction 
from the pain of minor injuries or 
got something of a thrill out of being 
hurt by others. 

6. Accident-prone persons tend to 
differ from safe workers with respect 
to feelings of superiority, inferiority, 
and mental adequacy. The injury- 
repeater is more likely to feel con- 
fident that he can cope with the dif- 
ficulties of the job and everyday 
problems, though his relatively high 
injury rate indicates that this con- 
fidence may be unwarranted so far as 
working safely is concerned. Perhaps 
related to this tendency are the injury- 
repeater’s lower test scores on gen- 
eralized or free-floating feelings of 
inferiority. Instead, he has the 
stronger emotional need to feel and 
act superior to other people. This 
syndrome of test scores is another 
indication of the emotional immaturity 
of the injury-repeater. 
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7. The pattern of scores for the 
social orientation of the repeater also 
differs significantly from that of the 
non-repeater. This syndrome of scores 
strongly suggests that the injury- 
repeater feels a stronger need to at- 
tract attention than the safe worker. 
For instance, he tends to obtain higher 
scores on such behavioral character- 
istics as taking the initiative in face- 
to-face encounters, seeking the spot- 
light when he is with a group, taking 
the lead in attempts to get a group 
moving toward some immediate goal 
or action, and talking to others. This 
pattern is also clearly revealed with 
respect to a variety of occupational 
interest scores. The repeater tends to 
propagandize, and hence exhibits more 
zeal for “spreading the message” of 
some cause or other. In this connec- 
tion, it is also interesting to note, 
first, his higher scores for interest in 
retail selling or selling to persons who 
come into a store to shop; and second, 
his higher scores for the type of per- 
sonal selling in which the salesman 
enjoys out-talking his prospect and 
answering gibes and objections, some- 
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what like a pitchman or an aggressive 
house-to-house salesman. He also 
tends to be higher on what might be 
called power interests. Examples of 
this are his interest in disciplinary 
vocations, his greater dependence 
upon rules and prohibitions with 
which to legislate behavior, and a 
greater tendency to be arbitrary in 
deciding that actions or policies are 
all right or all wrong. 


Next Steps 


The fact that certain patterns of be- 
havior characteristics seem to be gen- 
eral for all occupations covered in 
this investigation shows that it should 
be possible to develop a reasonably 
short practical test for the measure- 
ment of accident-proneness. Accord- 
ingly, the investigation is now being 
extended to a larger number of pro- 
duction employees, more jobs, and 
additional companies. With a broader 
base, we can be more certain of the 
general applicability of these findings 
—a necessary foundation on which 
to build an adequately valid and re- 
liable test of accident-proneness. 


Industry’s Aching Feet 


A FOOT sURVEY in one large manufacturing company, reports Safety Maintenance 
and Production, found foot complaints and disorders in 225 of the 503 employees 
examined and symptoms of disorder among a further 222 employees who had made 
no complaints about their feet. Of the 304 male and 199 female employees examined, 
only 56 had no complaints and no disorders. 

Another survey of the auto, chemical, trucking, hotel and restaurant, and depart- 
ment store fields found that nearly 70 per cent of all workers have “aching feet” 
and that one in 10 has foot trouble serious enough to cause him to be absent from 
work from two to seven days a month. The chiropodists making the survey found 
that one worker in four gets “afternoon fatigue” because of foot trouble, mainly as 
a result of wearing tight shoes. One out of every four men and two out of every 
three women wear ill-fitting shoes, it has been claimed. 





. . . Some of the dominant assumptions on which 
many executive development programs are based 
may need to be revised, the author suggests, in 
the light of the findings that are emerging from 
behavioral science research. 
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RECENTLY, increasing criticism of ex- 
ecutive development programs has 
been forthcoming from two directions. 
Mace,’ Stolz,? and Chapman,’ for ex- 
ample, have been sharply critical of 
the formalized programs in which 
prime emphasis is placed not on the 
executive, but on such techniques as 
“replacement tables,” “manning 
charts,” “personnel evaluation forms,” 
and so forth.’ Briefly, their main argu- 
ment is that the focus of executive 
development programs should be the 
individual self-development of every 


1 Myles L. Mace, “Problems of Executive De 
velopment,” Social Science in Industry, Stan 
ford Research Institute, Stanford, Calif., May 
11, 1954. 

2 Robert K. Stolz, “Getting Back to 

mentals in Executive Development,” 

wet, May, 1954. 


* John F. Chapman, “Thinking Ahead: Trends 


in Management Development,” Harvard Busi 
ness Review, March-April, 1954. 
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Note: This article has been adapted from a 


Educational Psychology. 


executive in the organization. The sec- 
ond group of critics is made up of 
social scientists who have been trying 
to evaluate the impact of these pro- 
grams upon the participants. 

A penetrating analysis by Mann,‘ 
backed by experimental evidence from 
Fleishman,® and supported by Mahler 
and Monroe® suggests that present 
programs are not particularly success- 
ful in helping individuals to change 
their attitudes, their behavior, and 
their leadership philosophies in such 
‘Floyd C. Mann, “Studying and Creating 

Change: A Means to Understanding Social 
Organization” in Human Relations in the 


Industrial Setting, Industrial Relations Re 
search Association, Madison, Wis., 1956. 

5 Edwin A. Fleishman, “Leadership Climate, Hu 
man Relations Training, and Supervisory Be 
havior,” Personnel Psychology, Vol. 6, 1953. 

*W. R. Mahler and W. H. Monroe, How Indus 
try Determines the Need for and Effectiveness 
of Training, Personnel Research Section Report 


929, Dept. of the Army, 1952 


paper originally published in the Journal of 
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a way as to make any perceptible dif- 
ference to subordinates, or to bring 
about any change in either the execu- 
tive’s or his subordinates’ behavior 
while on the job.” 

Anshem, in two recent articles, has 
discussed the differences between in- 
company and university programs and 
has cautioned management in their use 
of either. He suggests, for example, 
that management tends to make such 
errors as (a) sending some men on 
such courses without having any 
clear-cut objectives in mind; (b) re- 
fusing to send others until it is too 
late; (c) sending the wrong person- 
ality; and (d) being unaware of the 
problems that may arise when the 
“retreads” return with new aspira- 
tions and expectations only to find 
that the ones who did not go tend to 
perceive them as “crown princes” who 
have been singled out for advance- 
ment in the company.* 


“Before” and “After” Studies 


Although very little published re- 
search exists, there is an increasing 
tendency {o evaluate such courses by 
studying the men “before” and 
“after.” While much more needs to 
be done in terms of systematic evalua- 
tion, it may be said that even if ac- 
curate “before” and “after” studies 
existed, to be of any value, they clearly 
would have to relate the “after” 
changes (or no changes) to some par- 
ticular phase of the course. 

Systematic studies during the train- 
ing process are badly needed. It is 





For a series of case studies, see Traini in 
Human Relations, Foundation for Research on 
Human Behavior, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1955. 

* Melvin Anshem, “In Company vs. University 
Programs,” Harverd Business lew, Sept.- 
Oct., 1954. “Better Use of Executive Develop- 
ment Programs,” ibid., Nov.-Dec., 1955. 
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interesting to know that some men 
change and some do not. But it is most 
urgent to know why this is so. Is it 
the personality of the student, or of 
the trainer? It is the role-playing—or 
perhaps the case studies? Unless ques- 
tions like these can be answered, we 
shall have almost no way of knowing 
whether the “changes” or “no changes” 
that are observed are due to the 
course. For example, some preliminary 
research suggests that, in some execu- 
tive development courses, informal 
bull sessions were an important factor 
in creating change.* If this is gener- 
ally true, possibly the courses should 
be altered to make better use of bull 


sessions. 


Interesting and important as such 
before-and-after studies will be, they 
might need to be supplemented by 
systematic evaluations of the courses 
themselves. The history of public- 
health training affords a comparable 
example. In the early days, the courses 
for public health officers were modi- 
fied primarily on the basis of sug- 
gestions made by the students. This 
is not unlike what we are doing in 
executive development programs at the 
present time. However, as public health 
became more rooted in experimental 
evidence, there was an increasing em- 
phasis on letting the latest research 
results define the new areas of study. 
To be sure, the students’ feelings and 
opinions were still solicited; however, 
there were occasions when, though 
the students could not see the prac- 
tical value of particular courses, these 
courses were nevertheless included in 
the curriculum. It is the purpose of 


* National Industrial Conference Board, Execu- 
tive Development Courses in Universities, 
Studies in Personnel Policy No. 142. 
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this article to illustrate the belief that 
the behavioral sciences are beginning 
to develop to the point where they 
might shed some light on the objec- 
tives, course content, and educational 
process of executive development pro- 
grams in the same way as medical 
research has greatly aided in defining 
the curriculum for public-health train- 
ing. Because of lack of space, the 
focus here will be primarily upon the 
problem of developing the individ- 
ual’s human, as opposed to his tech- 
nical and conceptual, skill.'° 


Objectives of the Programs 


The objectives of many executive 
development programs are defined pri- 
marily as a result of interviews with 
academic and top management repre- 
sentatives designed to ascertain what 
they desire an executive to acquire 
while attending the course. Such re- 
search has resulted in some very help- 
ful information. However, some of 
the objectives often aimed at by both 
academic and management people have 
recently come under careful scrutiny 
by the behavioral scientist. For ex- 
ample, much of the content of many 
human relations courses is based upon 
such dominant assumptions as: 

{ A happy worker is a productive one. 

{ Workers naturally resist change. 

{ All people want to be understood. 

{| People always want self-expression. 

{ Employees need to belong to groups. 

{ Employees consider the human factor 

as most important. 

Although there is little doubt that 
these phrases describe how some em- 
ployees feel, they raise serious ques- 
tions if one tries to generalize from 


ef, Robert L. Katz, “Skills of an Effective 
Administrator,” Harvard Business Review, 
Jan.-Feb., 1955. 








them that this is how all or even most 
employees feel. For example, recent 
research suggests that a happy work- 
er can be a low-producing worker; 
that not all employees want self-ex- 
pression while at work (many prefer 
simply to make money and to express 
themselves outside the plant); that 
employees do not naturally resist all 
changes (in fact they may facilitate 
changes which they feel might place a 
disliked management “in the hole”) ; 
that employees do not necessarily be- 
long to any strong cohesive groups 
(many prefer to be left alone—em- 
ployees are becoming increasingly pas- 
sive, dependent, apathetic, and disin- 
terested) ; and finally, that employees 
are more and more de-emphasizing 
the importance of human factors and 
stressing the importance of monetary 
rewards,"! 

If the material above is valid, then 
some interesting problems in the de- 
velopment of human skill in execu- 
tives are raised. For example, execu- 
tives are taught such skills as how 
to overcome resistance to change, how 
to communicate more, how to “sell” 
the company, how to make people feel 
important, and how to “get down with 
the employees and be one of the boys.” 
In the light of recent research, the 
assumption that these are always ef- 
fective human skills is questionable. 
For example, under certain conditions, 
it may be more helpful for the execu- 
tive to maintain resistance to change. 
During this process, he might perceive 
difficulties in the employees’ minds 


4 These results are outlined in an article by the 
suthor entitled, “Research Trends in Executive 
Behavior,” Advanced Management, March, 
1956. A more detailed and systematic presen- 
tation will be found in a forthcoming publica- 
tion tentatively entitled, The Behavioral Sci- 
ences and Organization, 
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that he had not envisioned as exist- 
ing. Other research suggests that there 
can be too much communication and 
that, in certain circumstances, morale 
can be high when communications are 
low. 

Recent Research Findings 

Still other studies suggest that when 
a boss tries to “be one of the boys” 
he may increase the distance between 
himself and his employees. For ex- 
ample, 20 executives who “knew their 
workers by their first names and who 
always made it a practice to visit a 
certain number each day to ask them 
about their problems,” admitted that 
never during those thousands of 
“quickie” interviews did employees 
ask about the executives’ problems. 
People who truly feel on an equal 
level would presumably have the in- 
terest and the desire to inquire about 
the executive’s family problems when 
he had the graciousness to ask them 
about theirs. Does the reader know of 
any “friends” with whom he feels 
on an equal level and yet does not 
feel free to ask the same questions 
that they ask him? 

Recent findings indicate also that it 
may be inadvisable to emphasize to an 
employee how “his little bit” fits into 
the total picture and how the whole 
operation could not function without 
it. | once made some such remark to a 
worker on the assembly line. “Look, 
Doc,” he replied, “don’t rub it in. 
How would you like to be reminded 
that the most important thing you can 
do in life is to put four bolts in the 
right rear end of a car?” In other 
words, a healthy employee may aspire 
to much more, and to tell him how im- 
portant his “little bit” is may only 
make matters psychologically worse. 
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If employees are becoming increas- 
ingly passive, dependent upon, and 
apathetic toward management and the 
company, perhaps a different set of 
leadership skills ought to be devel- 
oped. For example, why not focus 
on the problem of the psychology of 
dependence? How do employees ma- 
nipulate the manager to get him to 
do all the thinking and the decision 
making, and to take the responsibility ? 
How do apathetic workers communi- 
cate upwards what they believe man- 
agement wants to hear, and at the 
same time convey the impression to 
management that this is what is going 
on in the shop? 


How about the same problems on 
the management level? How, for ex- 
ample, does an executive handle the 
competition, hostility, and rivalry 
among his subordinates and his col- 
leagues? How does he become aware 
when they are “feeling him out” in 
order to flatter him, or “give him the 
business”? How can an executive de- 
velop tolerance to frustration? Is it 
possible to help a person develop the 
ability to be hostile in a diplomatic 
manner, to comprehend the limits to 
unfavorable decisions, and to withstand 
defeat?'* Perhaps one important ob- 
stacle to including such subjects in 
an executive development course is the 
touchiness with which they are re- 
garded by top management. Another 
reason might be that trainers (whether 
from outside, or in the plant) face 
the same types of problems in their 
own lives and have not been able to 
solve them. 


Let us now turn from the objectives 


12 Chris Argyris, “Some Characteristics of Suc- 
cessful Executives,” 
1953. 
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of executive development courses to 
the educational process they employ. 
What conditions need to be satisfied if 
the executive is to be afforded the op- 
portunity of developing himself? 


Training Principles Evolving 
From Research Studies 


The following propositions describe 
some of the principles that are evolv- 
ing from behavioral science research 
in human relations training: 

1. If an individual is to educate 
his “whole” self, his behavior becomes 
a fit subject to learn about and to un- 
derstand. 


2. Anybody who aspires to posi- 
tions of power over people in our 
society is responsible for becoming 
more aware of his own self and the 
systematic knowledge that exists about 
human behavior; he needs to become 
proficient in human skill in living 
(e.g., the ability to listen, to diagnose 
human situations, to help himself and 
others become more aware of their 
involvement in human situations, and 
so forth). Basic to these requirements 
is the development of a philosophy of 
life and of leadership which is thought 
through to the point where it can be 
used to guide the executive’s actions 
under varying conditions, to help him 
to evaluate both his own and others’ 
behavior, and to prompt him to seek 
new knowledge about, and under- 
standing of, human behavior. 


3. Although a man may be taught 
about self-insight and human skill in 
living, these can be acquired only 
through living in, and learning from, 
the stream of “life events” we call ex- 
perience. Experience per se never 


teaches anyone anything—the opera- 
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tive factor is the use the individual 
makes of it. Thus, two people can grow 
up in the same environment, and one 
become a minister and the other a 
criminal. A_ professor may teach 
“democracy” and yet behave in a 
most undemocratic manner: He has 
learned nothing from his experience. 
Similarly, though an executive may 
work for 30 years in a company his 
actual experience can amount to only 
five years. After the first five years 
he ceases to learn anything new, and 
simply goes on re-experiencing the 
old. 

4. Practically any human situation 
can furnish the types of experiences 
necessary to develop self-awareness. 
The key requisite is the capacity to 
learn. One reason why this require- 
ment is difficult to fulfill is that most 
learning of this type necessitates in- 
dividuals who are willing to express 
their true feelings and to respond to 
others’ feelings with a minimum of 
defensiveness. 

5. We understand ourselves pri- 
marily through others and we under- 
stand others primarily through our- 
selves. There can be no understand- 
ing without an acceptance of, and a 
deep emotional respect for, ourselves, 
as well as for others. To understand 
is not to forgive; if we understand, 
there is nothing to forgive. Though 
this may suggest that the end result 
will be self-complacency and a static 
personality, this is far from being the 
case. Rather, the principle implies 
that human changes are most construc- 
tively made when there is a high re- 
spect for, and an understanding of, 
whatever is to be changed. It is not 
true that changes resulting from dis- 
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comfort, distaste, dislike, and dis- 
agreement are the most effective. On 
the other hand, these are undeniably 
the most frequent motivations for 
change. 

6. No one starts from scratch in 
human relations training. Every man 
has his own feelings, values, needs, 
and prejudices, all of which profoundly 
influence his behavior. Therefore, the 
emphasis in human relations training 
should really be on the re-education 
or redevelopment of executives.'* This 
is not simply a play on words. Re- 
education points up the important fact 
that the first step in self-development 
is not the acquisition of new ideas, 
new attitudes, and new skills. Rather, 
it begins with a careful examination of 
the ideas, attitudes, and skills which 
the individual now holds, so that he 
may gain insight into the reasons why 
he believes, feels, and behaves as he 
does. Re-education emphasizes that the 
“old” must be unfrozen before the 
“new” can be acquired."* 

Such an emphasis has important 
implications for training. For example, 
many trainers that their 
courses are a success if the men leave 
with at least one new idea, one new 
attitude, and one new skill. During a 
recent executive development program 
a “student” came up to the faculty 
member and said, “Today, I have 
learned something about myself that 
I should have known 25 years ago. 
I am so glad I came.” Although the 
instructor felt pleased, he admitted 
he wished he could have helped this 


believe 


™ Kurt Lewin and Paul Grabbe, “Changing Be. 
havior and Attitudes,” Journal of Social Issues, 
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Annals of the American Academy of Political 
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particular man to learn why it took 
him 25 years to discover the fact in 
question. (For example, what part 
did his personality, the work situation, 
the employees, and so forth, play in 
keeping him from learning?) If the 
trainer could have done this, he would 
have helped the student to go on 
learning after he left the course. 


Implications for the Design 
Of Training Programs 


These propositions have far-reach- 
ing implications for the design of 
courses aiming at helping individuals 
to develop themselves. For example, 
the trainer’s behavior as well as the 
student’s becomes a fit subject for 
discussion. The trainer may no longer 
plan his “teaching attack” by present- 
ing his material in such a way that, 
in his opinion, “the students think 
they come up with the answers them- 
selves.” This “training behavior” of 
leading the “executive horses” to 
water and getting them to drink with- 
out their being aware of it (if such 
a thing is possible) may now become 
a fit subject matter for discussion, 
by the students as well as by the 
faculty. 

So with the students’ behavior in 
the training session. I have seen an 
executive beautifully analyze and ver- 
bally solve a case that focused on 
“understanding the other person” and 
five minutes later show little or no 
ability to use this knowledge in a 
hot argument with the man across 
the table! 

Recently at one of the several pro- 
grams for executive development 
abroad which I have had the privilege 
to visit, I asked some of the faculty 
members how they felt about creating 
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experiences in which the participants 
could become more aware of them- 
selves and their impact upon others. 
“Oh, by all means, this is very im- 
portant,” they said. “Then, why is 
there no place for this in your pro- 
grams?” | asked. “But there is,” they 
replied. “You see, we have found it 
is not a good idea to make a special 
point of this type of learning. We 
want it to go on all the time.” A 
faculty member added, “If you look 
into our small groups, you'll find 
that these chaps, once they get to know 
each other, pull no punches.” Said 
another, with a smile that somehow 
left the impression that he would wince 
if he himself were in such a group, 
“I am amazed at the way these fel- 
lows go to it. They tell each other ex- 
actly how they feel.” The participants 
confirm the faculty’s reports. “The 
boys let you have it—in a decent 
sort of way.” Another said, “Our 
course is long enough for us to learn 
to let our hair down, especially out- 
side the meetings, during the informal 
sessions. It’s been a great help to 
me.” 

My own observations confirm these 
reports. In a joking, careful, diplo- 
matic manner, the participants “let go 
once in a while” and “remind” each 
other of their impact. Thus they are 
learning more about themselves. But 
a careful analysis of the process by 
which the learning occurs during the 
sessions suggests that the participants 
are not learning any new way of help- 
ing each other to become more self- 
aware. In fact, they are simply re- 
peating the interpersonal habits they 
have already found useful in their 
jobs. For example, they wait until 
they are “a bit fed up with John” and 
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then they “politely” tell him so. Many 
times they wait until after the group 
meetings when, over a drink, they dis- 
cuss a “personal” problem. Doesn’t 
this type of behavior go on every day 
in industry? In fact, aren’t these the 
very methods that cause difficulties? 
Since people believe that they are 
unable to help others become more 
aware of their impact without arousing 
hostility and negative feelings, they try 
to help a person become aware of 
himself “diplomatically,” or “over a 
drink” after the meeting. Do we not 
need to help executives develop the 
human skill to deal with these human 
problems as they arise at the place of 
work, without becoming so defensive 
that they must saturate themselves 
with some kind of liquor to calm down 
the recipient and serve as an excuse 
if the attempt fails? 


The Case-Study Method 


By way of another example, let us 
imagine a group of top managers dis- 
cussing a particular case similar to 
those made famous by the faculty of 


the Harvard Business School. The 
group is trying to assess the nature 
and causes of the problems “in” the 
case and make concrete recommenda- 
tions for their solution. An observer 
reports on this session as follows: 

During the first 15-20 minutes, each 
member offers his opinion freely to 
the group. In every case, the comment 
is preceded by some such statement 
as: 

{ The mistake made here is... 

€ I don’t think Mr. X behaved correctly. 

He should have .. . 
{ The crux of the problem is... 


{I can’t help feeling the whole mess is 
due to... 


{ The real nigger-in-the-woodpile is .. . 
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All these assertions are value judg- 
ments. They evaluate someone’s be- 
havior as good or bad. Research tells 
us that once people make such value 
judgments, they tend to “see” this 
particular judgment in everything the 
fellow does. People tend, in short, to 
behave in such a way as to confirm 
their evaluations. 

A problem arises since the man- 
agers are predisposed to evaluate each 
other in the same way as they evalu- 
ate the people in the case. (This as- 
sumes that the case brings out the 
manager's “natural” behavior.) 

The prediction is confirmed. Soon, 
the members of the group begin to 
criticize, to evaluate each other: 

{1 don’t agree with you at all... 

{ No, Bill, I think you're wrong... 


{ If we really read between the lines... 
(Probably meaning, if only people 
would read things as he does.) 


"1 want to oppose Mr. 

minutes. 

As the discussion continues, the 
members begin to take sides and try 
to gain support for their judgments. 
“I agree with Bill and Tom,” and “I'd 
just like to say that, in my opinion, 
John is correct .. .” are typical state- 
ments made during this stage. It isn’t 
long before one observes “a damn 
good session where the boys really let 
their hair down and tell each other 
off.” 

The question arises, what exactly 
are these participants learning? The 
leader never helps them to focus on 
their own behavior. Instead, he tells 
them how well they have discussed the 
case, that there are no right or wrong 
answers, and that there will be an- 
other case next week. Thus, the execu- 
tives are helped to focus on the case 


—— for a few 
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before them. But how about their 
own behavior, which is not only be- 
fore their eyes but caused by their 
interactions with each other? 

We could continue asking such 
questions, but space does not allow. 
One interesting problem is the pres- 
sure on the students that most execu- 
tive development programs apply. 
“We're not running a country club,” 
one director points out. “This is seri- 
ous business,” affirms another. If our 
observations are correct, the pressure 
seems to motivate the “students” to 
work hard. Soon they begin to feel 
that the course is a tough one. Once 
they perceive this, then “getting 


through it” becomes a sign of suc- 
cess. Soon, they are raving about how 
good the course is and how pressured 
they were to learn. Again, we may 
ask, what are the students learning 


from such a situation? Our inquiries 
suggest that they learn, among other 
things, that pressure and high stand- 
ards make people work! Is this the 
kind of lesson we want them to take 
back to their plants? 


Some Positive Suggestions 


To criticize is easy—but to suggest 
concrete and constructive proposals is 
another matter. What positive sug- 
gestions have the behavioral sciences 
to offer? Let us focus on the first 
question of course objectives. 

Roethlisberger’® and his associates 
suggest that the training objectives be 
oriented as follows: 

1. Instead of seeking for techniques by 

which practitioner A can influence 


the behavior of B, should we look 


% Fritz Roethlisberger et. al., Training for Hu 
man Relations, Harvard University, Graduate 
og of Business Administration, Boston, 
1954. 
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first to see how in a concrete situa- 
tion the behavior of A does influence 
the behavior of B and vice versa and 
how A takes this into account? 
Instead of trying to _ inculcate 
practitioner A with the proper atti- 
tudes, values, and beliefs, should we 
look first to see how in a concrete 
situation A deals with his own atti- 
tudes, values, and beliefs as well as 
those of others? How does he take 
these factors into account? Is there 
not something here that A can learn 
and does learn? 

By looking at the behavior of skillful 
practitioners and seeing how they take 
into account the effect of their own 
behavior upon others, could we per- 
haps find out the uniformities that 
reside in and are associated with the 
skillful practice of human relations in 
concrete situations? 

By looking at our own behavior in 
our own dealings with others in speci- 
fic situations, could we learn to see 
the determinants and consequences of 
understanding and misunderstanding 
in our own daily activities and the 
part we may play in them? Through 
such an aproach could we improve 
our practice? 


Weschler, Klemes, and Shepherd'® 
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of group growth, leadership, and the 
interrelationships among these are of 
utmost importance. 

It is interesting to note that none 
of these men suggests a course that 
fits a particular bias or that tries to 
“sell” the company or to tell people 
“how to behave.” They all emphasize 
self-awareness and basic skill in living. 
Nor do they suggest that the partici- 
pants must change. Note that they 
focus on helping the individual under- 
stand himself but leave it up to him 
as to how he will use this new in- 
sight. “Built in” to these results is 
the objective described by Argyris'® 
as “greater tolerance by the individual 
of himself and of the groups with 
which he works.” 

Another basic objective implicit in 
this analysis is that it is useful to 
create opportunities for individuals to 
behave “naturally,” and “spontane- 
ously,” to have this behavior caught 
by the “human cameras” of other in- 
dividuals, and then to feed back this 
“human movie” to the individuals 


who created it. The social scientists 
assume that self-awareness can be a 
requirement of every individual who 
attends such courses. Since the door 
to self-awareness is locked from the 
inside, no individual should be re- 
quired to take such a course. Neither 
should a man, having taken it, be 


are in agreement with these objec- 
tives. They also emphasize that the 
trainee should be helped to acquire 
a “better picture of the kind of per- 
son he is, of the impact he has on 
others, and of the characteristic be- 
haviors he employs to protect himself 
against real or imagined threats.” " ; , 
Bradford’? suggests that celf-under- required to change his behavior. Nor 
standing, understanding the processes “ this therapy: No eae digs arid deep- 

er than the individual digs for him- 
10 Irving R. Weschler, Marvin A. Klemes, and self. The responsibility for changing 

Clovis Shepherd, “A New Focus in Executive is left strictly to him. 
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for Group Development, 1954 


“Chris Argyris, “Top Management 
Company Needs vs. Individual 
Peasonwer, Sept., 1955 
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. » Unless he is endowed with some natural 
ability to size up others, preparing a man to be- 
come an employment interviewer won't help— 
but even the “born” interviewer can profit from 
some of the refinements to be gained from special 


training. 


Selecting and Training 
Employment Interviewers 


MILTON M. MANDELL* 


AMONG THOSE WHO have studied the 
employment interview as a selection 
tool, there is unanimity of opinion 
that the most important steps in im- 


proving the interview are the better 
selection and training of interviewers. 
This opinion is supported by the wide 
differences in the validity of inter- 
views uncovered by research studies 
—differences which can be explained 
mainly by the varying quality of the 
interviewers used. Though it is to be 
expected that better results may be ob- 
tained through the use of a training 
program similar to that described in 
this article, it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that, as in most arts, 
training and experience can only help 
when the basic aptitudes are present. 
Therefore, the first step in improving 
interviewing is to insure the selection 
of people with the basic ability to do 
it. 


*Mr 


Commission 


Mandell is Chief of the Management Testing Unit, 


The Basic Abilities 


From an analysis of research studies 
concerned with the ability to judge 
people in a variety of situations, many 
of them not directly related to employ- 
ment interviewing, Robert Taft 
reached the following conclusions:' 

1. Ability to judge specific traits 
may be different from ability to make 
over-all evaluations. 

2. Judging oneself, one’s acquaint- 
ances, and strangers may call for dif- 
ferent abilities. 


3. Very good judges can rate well 
in all situations, while good judges 
rate better in some situations than 
others. 


4. Men and women show no dif- 


ferences in their ability to judge 
others. 


“The Ability to Judge People,” Psychological 
Bulletin, Vol. 52 (1955), pp. 1-23. 


Standards Division, U.S. Civil Service 


This article wil! form a chapter in his forthcoming manual, Employment Interviewing, 


which will shortly be available from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D.C 
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5. Personnel workers appear to be 
better judges than clinical psycholo- 
gists. Says Taft, “Perhaps those tak- 
ing up psychology, especially clinical 
psychology, are too concerned about 
social relations to be good judges, or 
perhaps they have had insufficient ex- 
perience with a wide range of people.” 


6. Good judges may be moderately 
egotistic, while poor judges may be 
extreme egotists or extreme introverts. 

7. Significant correlations between 
the ability to judge strangers and 
memory for names and faces and good 
judgment as to how to behave in social 
situations were found in one research 


study. 


8. Good judges are more complex 
and less expressive than poor judges 
and are therefore themselves harder 
to judge. 

9. There are clear indications that 
social detachment is a necessary pre- 
requisite for judging other people ac- 
curately. 

10. A major ability of a good judge 
is the application of appropriate 
standards. 


Qualifications Needed for the Job 


The following seem to be the most 
important qualifications and organi- 
zational requirements for the job of 
interviewing. The fact that no one 
man will possess all of them lends 
additional weight to the desirability 
of using several interviewers so that 
the interviewing team as a whole will 
possess all these abilities to the maxi- 
mum degree. 

l. The interviewer needs a thor- 
ough knowledge of the jobs for which 
he is interviewing. This knowledge is 
best derived from experience in per- 
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forming the work, or from analysis 
of the job and the background of those 
who have done well and poorly on it. 

However, the practice of using in- 
terviewers who have done the job 
themselves may produce undesirable 
results because such people often have 
only a limited perspective on the many 
other kinds of backgrounds and char- 
acteristics that may be equally suitable 
for the job. It is to be presumed that 
personnel people, because they work 
on many different kinds of jobs, are 
likely to have a broader view of non- 
personnel jobs than line supervisors. 
Be that as it may, errors of this kind 
can be avoided by joint discussion be- 
tween personnel and operating people, 
so that suitable backgrounds and char- 
acteristics may be thoroughly explored. 
Without this comprehensive job knowl- 


edge, no matter how acquired, the 
interviewer has to generalize his ap- 


proach and may, therefore, reject 
many applicants who are highly quali- 
fied for specific vacancies. 

2. Though the warmhearted, “soft” 
person may be the one most preferred 
as a friend and colleague, he may be 
a poor interviewer. A sympathetic 
personality may help to establish rap- 
port, but too much kindheartedness 
is likely to interfere with the use of 
critical abilities. An 
this kind defects too 
readily or may overrate warmth by 
itself without substance. Coldblooded 
objectivity is a more appropriate at- 
titude for the interviewer when he 
starts to analyze the results, although 
he needs warmth to establish a quick 
relationship with the applicant. In 
any case, those who tend toward the 
critical are the more likely to be suc- 
cessful interviewers. 


interviewer of 


may excuse 
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3. On the other hand, the interview- 
er must not be sadistic or power-seek- 
ing. As McMurry has well expressed it: 

Employment work often has a power- 
ful attraction for those who have an 
urgent need for power and prestige. 
Interviewing provides even a $25-a-week 
clerk with a chance to be the master 
of others, sometimes of persons with 
far better qualifications than he. The 
authority which such work brings with 
it is often irresistible to those who feel 
inadequate. Not infrequently, coupled 
with a lust for authority are also cer- 
tain sadistic tendencies. Since the em- 
ployment man is in the superior posi- 
tion, he has ample opportunity, if 
wishes, to be extraordinarily cruel 
through the frustration, humiliation, and 
even overt mistreatment of applicants. 
He can make them wait unnecessarily; 
he can be arbitrary in his demands for 
deference; he can lecture and scold 
them; and he may delight in raising 
false hopes in them because of the 
satisfaction he derives from disappoint- 
ing them.’ 


4. Those who associate and are ex- 
perienced in dealing with persons of 
widely varying backgrounds and char- 
acteristics are likely to be good inter- 
viewers. It is difficult to judge a par- 
ticular clue accurately unless the in- 
terviewer has knowledge of the appli- 
cant’s milieu. For example, a _ re- 
strained manner in a particular ap- 
plicant may be merely a sign of con- 
formity to his environment and con- 
ceal an extremely warm and gregari- 
ous personality. Here again, personnel 
specialists are likely to have greater 
experience with a heterogeneity of 
types than most line supervisors. 

5. For positions where high-level 
intelligence is called for, high-level in- 
telligence in the interviewer is essen- 
tial. There are none more bitter 
against the well-educated or the 
® Robert N. McMurry, Handling Personality Ad- 


justment in Industry, New York, 1944, pp. 
120-121. 
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highly intelligent than those whose 
own qualifications in these respects 
are limited. Their unconscious biases, 
which frequently find rationalization 
in such expressions as “geniuses are 
neurotic” or “college graduates ex- 
pect too much,” can be a major ele- 
ment in losing highly qualified ap- 
plicants. This does not mean that 
high intelligence is a guarantee of 
good performance in either the appli- 
cant or the interviewer; it does mean, 
however, that an interviewer with low 
intelligence may be a serious obstacle 
to obtaining, when needed, employees 
of higher intelligence. In some cases, 
the reverse may be true—candidates 
with high intelligence may be able to 
overimpress or bluff a less intelligent 
interviewer. 

6. An interviewer with experience 
as an interviewer is better than one 
without it, assuming that his interview- 
ing performance has been satisfactory. 
It takes long experience to be a good 
interviewer, and while obviously all 
interviewers have to start some time, 
it is best to start them in positions 
where interviewing is a minor por- 
tion of the job, such as line supervi- 
sion or phases of personnel adminis- 
tration other than interviewing. 

7. An interviewer needs recent ex- 
tensive acquaintance with persons 
similar in age and occupation to the 
candidate being interviewed. Young- 
sters interviewing applicants in their 
40’s and 50's, and interviewers in 
their 40’s and 50's interviewing high 
school and college students may, in 
each case, commit serious errors in 
interpreting actions and data unless 
they have previously been in contact 
with persons of these age groups. 
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It is also important for the inter- 
viewer to have had some association 
or experience with persons in the 
occupational group concerned. Every 
occupational group uses certain short 
cuts in expression, both oral and writ- 
ten, which are difficult for someone 
without such experience to understand. 
The need for first-hand knowledge in 
this respect is especially important in 
interpreting the applicant’s claimed 
experience. Further, the methods of 
establishing rapport vary with dif- 
ferent age and occupational groups 
(as they do also for people with dif- 
ferent personal characteristics). An 
applicant is more likely to respond to 
and be frank with an interviewer who 
obviously knows the occupational field 
in question, or the language, interests, 
and customs of the applicant’s parti- 
cular age group. 

8. Over-talkative persons are dan- 
gerous as interviewers because they 
take up the time that is needed to 
obtain information from the applicant. 
Care should be taken to select inter- 
viewers who can be relied on to con- 
centrate on what the applicant is 
saying. 

9. Obviously, people with extreme 
opinions and biases on many subjects 
are undesirable interviewers. They 
are unlikely to have either the ob- 
jectivity or the humility which are 
fundamental to success. They can 
probably rationalize their opinions 
and biases, but an independent check 
would quickly reveal the personal and 
emotional bases of their judgments. 
As it happens, they are the kind of 
people who welcome the opportunity 
to interview and are likely to be 
selected for that reason. 

10. The interviewer's training and 
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experience should have given him the 
right perspective for the job for 
which he is interviewing. Those with 
experience in only one part of a 
company may have difficulty in ap- 
preciating the requirements of a job 
that embraces the entire organization; 
those with domestic experience only 
may have difficulty in understanding 
the requirements for foreign assign- 
ments. It should be noted, however, 
that the converse is not necessarily 
true. Interviewers with a broader 
background may contribute to selec- 
tion for positions with narrower 
horizons by bringing their wide range 
of experience to the interview situa- 
tion. But even this broader experience 
may create problems if the inter- 
viewer does not have direct knowledge 
of the requirements of the narrower 
job. 

ll. The interviewer should not be 
in the field of competition of the in- 
terviewee. This suggestion has been 
put forward by Dr. Henry Harris, a 
British psychiatrist, on the presump- 
tion that in such cases, the possibility 
of potential rivalry may seriously 
bias judgment against the most able 
candidate. This danger is a special 
problem in the recruitment of college 
seniors where interviewers, if junior 
in rank themselves, might uncon- 
sciously project their fear of com- 
petition into their evaluations. 

12. The interviewer needs suffi- 
cient maturity and poise so that the 
applicant will feel that his judgments 
are sound. 

These qualifications are essential; 
yet, as has been said, compromises 
will inevitably have to be made. The 
greater the need for compromise in 
the quality of the interviewer, the 
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greater the need for the use of 
weighting of other types of selection 
methods and the greater the need for 
the more detailed, factual type of 
background information interview. In- 
terviewing is too delicate a tool to be 
left, without restriction, in the hands 
of the inept. The quality of the inter- 
viewers available is the most impor- 
tant consideration in determining how 
extensively the interview should be 
used as a selection tool. 

Nevertheless, these qualifications 
need not discourage an organization 
from using the interview. The fact 
that personnel specialists can develop 
into skilled interviewers is attested 
by one of the leading industrial 
psychologists in the United States: 

As a matter of fact, the psychiatrist 

can give very little direct help in selec- 

tion. In the first place, an experienced 
and adequately trained employment in- 
terviewer is just about as skillful as the 
psychiatrist in spotting gross personality 
disorders. He may not be able to classify 
people in psychiatric categories but he 
can recognize those people who are so 
queer that they wouldn't fit into the 
organization. In the second place, the 
psychiatric categories are almost ir- 
relevant to job requirements. I once 
made a study of vocational adjustment 
of state hospital patients, and I was 
not able to discover any correlation 
between the psychiatric diagnosis and 
the type of successful job adjustment 
either before or after the mental illness. 
The psychiatriet’s skills may also limit 
the assistance he can offer in selection 
because the job into which the man is 
going is fully as important as the man 
who is going into the job. This is 
much harder to diagnose and describe. 

Job specifications as they are usually 

given may appear to be identical but 

subtle differences in leadership and 
social climate may actually call for two 

strikingly different sorts of people. I 

was once a r of a team of three 

who interviewed all candidates for an 
organization’s executive training pro- 
gram. From time to time, we would 
disagree about the desirability of hiring 
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a candidate, but as we talked over our 
differences we found that in every in- 
stance we were agreed as to the sort of 
person we were considering but that our 
disagreement arose from differences of 
opinion as to what the job called for.’ 


Scope of the Training Program 


Since, as has been indicated, inter- 
viewers need experience, and since 
training is experience that is accel- 
erated and guided, it follows that in- 
terviewers need to be trained. What 
should a training program encompass? 
In brief, it should be designed to cover 
the following topics: 


1. When training is general, it should 
foccs on methods for determining 
over-all requirements. When the in- 
terviewers are being trained to select 
for a particular job, its specific re- 
quirements and demands should be 
stressed. 

2. Determination of the qualifications 
and characteristics needed for the 
job or jobs. One part of this train- 
ing should be devoted to an analysis 
of the backgrounds of those per- 
forming the work successfully. 

3. Study of the content and validity 
of other selection devices, includ- 
ing the application blank, as well 
as of methods of using this infor- 
mation in the interview. 

4. Study of the various types of in- 
terviews and their values and limi- 
tations. 

5. The desirable length and objectives 
of the interview should be deter- 
mined, and the factors to be meas- 
ured and the scope of background 
information to be covered defined 
as concretely as possible. The use 
of such general concepts as “emo- 
tional maturity” and “vitality” 
should be avoided unless they are 
fully defined and their various 
manifestations explained. It should 
be made clear to the trainee whether 
or not such factors as appropriate- 
ness of experience and amount of 
knowledge are to be measured in 
addition to personality characteris- 
tics. 


"Temple Burling, “Psychiatry in 
Industrial and Lab 
(1954), p. 33. 


Industry,” 
or Relations Review, Vol. 8, 
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The importance of advance prepara- 
tion should be emphasized, and 
what methods should be used ex- 
plained in detail. 

Ways of establishing rapport with 
different types of candidates should 
be explored. 

Trainees should be taught how to 
get applicants to talk fully, and 
should be made aware of the need 
for the interviewer to limit his own 
talking, as well as how to word 
questions in such a way as to 
stimulate response. 

The need for complete coverage of 
all factors, and for securing full 
explanations in order to avoid in- 
correct inferences should be brought 
out. 


Methods of taking notes and the 
possible dangers in note taking 
should be discussed. 

The importance of the closing 


phase of the interview should be 
emphasized, with special reference 
to its value in relaxing the candi- 
date and obtaining further infor- 
mation. 

The possible ambiguities in inter- 
preting the information obtained in 
the interview should be the subject 
of lengthy discussion. The need for 
a number of clues in establishing a 
particular hypothesis about an ap- 
plicant, as well as for keeping in 
mind information obtained from 
other sources, should be stressed. 
The need for relating the informa- 
tion obtained to the job require- 
ments, rather than to work in gen- 
eral, should be emphasized. 

A thorough discussion of the com- 
mon types of errors is needed to 
stimulate awareness of the pitfalls 
to be avoided. 

The need for a full narrative ex- 
planation of the ratings assigned 
should be discussed and the point 
emphasized that intuition without 
explanation is as dangerous as a 
speeding car without a driver. 


Stress should be placed on the 
need for following up the selec- 
tions made to determine which 


clues led to the right decisions and 
which to the wrong. 

The trainee should be made aware 
of the necessity for constant study 
of personality and behavior as a 
basis for improvement. 
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18. Finally, training should be given 
in analyzing the application form 
and in phrasing questions so that 
the candidate does the maximum 
amount of talking and clearly un- 
derstands what is wanted without 
being given a clue as to the inter- 
viewer's own attitude on the sub- 
ject. 


Importance of Practice 


Simply to discuss such topics with- 
out affording the trainee an oppor- 
tunity of guided practice is merely an 
intellectual exercise. As Dr. Richard 
Uhrbrock has said, “Practice inter- 
views and discussions of recordings 
provide the best foundation for the 
training of interviewers.”* 


In Dr. Uhrbrock’s opinion, giving 
interviewers written instructions, dis- 
cussing techniques at a conference, or 
showing several demonstration inter- 
views proved less satisfactory than a 
two-day institute in which all the 
above methods were used and addi- 
tionally each trainee conducted three 
practice sessions, which were recorded, 
played back, and discussed with him. 

The one-week interviewer training 
program of the Psychological Corpora- 
tion is well-known for its effective- 
ness. In a letter to the author, Dr. 
George K. Bennett has described the 
procedure as follows: 


During the first day, a member of our 
professional staff explains the principles 
and method of the interview procedure, 
indicating the types of characteristics 
which are suitable for appraisal in the 
interview as well as alternate means for 
the assesement of other characteristics. 
On the second day, the instructor con- 
ducts demonstration interviews with 
actual candidates for jobs in the com- 
pany which employs the trainees. These 
interviews are observed through a one- 
* Recruiting the College Graduate: A Guide for 


Company Interviewing, American Management 
Association, 1953 
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way mirror and overheard by means of which he should seek to improve his 
a microphone and amplifier installation. skill. 

On the third and fourth days, the . fad = 

trainees successively undertake  inter- These examples indicate that there 


views with other candidates, the instruc. 18 no easy way to train interviewers, 


tor and the remaining trainees observing and that at least two full days, with 
and listening as on the second day. . . , 
After each such interview, discussion emphasis on practice and the analysis 


and review takes place so that each Of mistakes, are needed. As a matter 
trainee is informed as to the favorable of fact, in one large industrial organ- 


and unfavorable aspects of his perform- ization, three months were spent train- 
ance. On the final day, a general re- 


view is held and each trainee is given mg = interviewer for cng nes#ring 
further advice as to the precautions he P0Sitions, with ultimately highly suc- 
should exercise a well as the areas in cessful results. 





New Data on the Insured Unemployed 


DETAILED INFORMATION on the characteristics of insured unemployed workers will 
henceforth be available through a new series of monthly reports by the Department 
of Labor. The series will show their occupation, industrial attachment, age, sex, 
and marital status, and the relationship between these factors, and the length of 
insured unemployment for the bulk of workers normally attached to manufacturing, 
mining, construction, utilities, trade, service, federal government, finance, insurance, 
and real estate. It will also present for the first time rates of insured unemployment 
by industry. 

The first report in the new series, based on a 1 per cent sample survey of unem- 
ployment insurance claimants in the continental United States, shows that, at the 
middle of the first quarter of 1956, about 40 per cent of the 1.5 million persons 
claiming unemployment benefits had previously been employed in manufacturing 
industries. Nearly 25 per cent were construction workers and about 20 per cent 
came from trade and services. Other highlights of the report were: 

1. Nearly one-third of the insured unemployed were unskilled, though these 
workers constitute less than one-tenth of nonfarm employment. 

2. Clerical and sales workers, who represent about 30 per cent of nonfarm em- 
ployment, accounted for only 10 per cent of insured unemployment. 

3. Three out of four of the insured unemployed were men, a somewhat higher 
proportion than in the nonfarm employment as a whole. About three out of four 
unemployed men and three out of four unemployed women were married. 

4. About two fifths of the insured unemployed were over 44 years of age. Unem- 
ployed men tended to be older than unemployed women. 


5. The average duration of insured unemployment was 7.4 weeks. Among workers 
aged 65 years and over, however, one out of every four had been unemployed over 
14 weeks. Women tended to be unemployed longer than men. 

6. The effect of age on duration of unemployment was clearly brought out by 
the report. For example, the number of workers aged 65 and over who had been 
unemployed for more than 14 weeks was almost the same as the number who had 
been unemployed four weeks or less. On the other hand, in the case of workers under 
25, the number unemployed for more than 14 weeks was less than one-fifth the number 
unemployed four weeks or less. 





... in the two years since they were invited to 
participate in the development of a management 


communications program, 


supervisors of the 


George D. Roper Corporation have cleared away 
some formidable roadblocks on the two-way 


street. 


Supervisory Communications: 
A Do-It-Yourself Program 


ROBERT NEWCOMB and MARG SAMMONS 


MOST TEXTBOOKS on industrial rela- 
tions stress the values of man-to-man 
communication. It has been repeatedly 


affirmed that “nothing takes the place 
of personal, face-to-face conversation.” 

Unfortunately, however, many or- 
ganizations—especially 


smaller com- 
panies—confine practically all their 
communications efforts to the spoken 
word, ignoring the fact that this is 
often susceptible to 
pretations. Until there is certainty 
that verbal communication 
passed on to supervisors will be heard, 
understood, and interpreted as man- 
agement intended, the man-to-man 
message obviously has inherent short- 
comings. 


varying  inter- 


every 


Word-of-mouth communication, then, 
cannot always stand alone. It needs 
written documentation 
summarize, to register. 


to clarify, to 
It is for this 
reason that the supervisory newsletter, 
though by no means a new communi- 
cations device, is more and more im- 
pressing management as a useful tool. 

How does a company set about in- 
stituting an effective supervisory news- 
letter—.or improving the newsletter it 
already has? As with any other kind 
of communications program, the first 
requisite is not the device itself but 
the right management attitude. No 
supervisory letter, however technically 
competent, can successfully stand in 
place of good management practice; 


This article has been adapted from a chapter in Developing Effective Supervisory News- 
letters, which was recently issued to subscribers to AMA's Supervisory Development Service 


and is now available in a trade edition. Other subjects discussed in the study, which 


illustrates a cross-section of successful supervisory publications issued by leading companies, 
include planning and preparation of copy, suitable newsletter 


fi pic s, 
distribution, and evaluating newsletter effectiveness. 


production and 


AMA's 


Copies may be ordered from 
Publications Sales Department at $3.75 each (AMA members, $2.50) 
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all it can do is to mirror good prac- 
tice and attitude. If practice and atti- 
tude aren’t sound at the top, they 
won’t be sound anywhere down the 
line. 

This is the case history of a super- 
visory newsletter program that was 
instituted by a Midwestern manufac- 
turing concern. Before the program 
was set up, management admitted that 
supervisory relations were “not satis- 
factory.” Here is what the company 
has done to strengthen these relation- 
ships, to the benefit of top manage- 
ment, supervision, and employees gen- 
erally. 


The Company's Problem 


A few years ago, officials of the 
Geo. D. Roper Corporation of Rock- 
ford, Illinois, made an objective sur- 
vey of the stresses and strains in 
the company-supervisory relationship. 
There was abundant evidence that su- 
pervisors were suffering from lack of 
firm policies, proper directives, and 
sufficiently close contacts with higher 
management. 

It would have been a simple matter 
for the industrial relations department 
to draft a formal program of policy 
statements. The conventional pro- 
cedure would have been to gather 
supervisory policy manuals from a 
variety of sources and then to assign 
to a staff member the task of drafting 
a similar manual for Roper supervi- 
sors. 

The industrial relations people 
might have gone a step further and 
solicited samples of supervisory letters 
from many companies, studied the 
most appealing ones, and_ then 
launched their own supervisory pub- 
lication. A training program for super- 
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vision could also have been installed, 
based on the usual textbooks available 
on the subject. 

Although the company felt that all 
these steps would contribute some- 
thing to improved supervisory rela- 
tions, they possessed one common, dis- 
turbing characteristic: Any program 
based on them would reflect only what 
management wanted to tell supervisors. 
The reactions and opinions of the 
supervisors themselves would be in- 
vited only on rare or specific occa- 
sions. Thus, the program would have 
limited appeal and value. 

So it was decided that, whatever 
shape the supervisory program might 
ultimately take, it should be built 
around the “expressed ideas, opinions, 
and desires” of the supervisors. 

This company, like many others, 
had no formalized, organized pro- 
gram of supervisory meetings. There 
were, of course, conferences on opera- 
tions, safety, and other subjects per- 
tinent to day-to-day activities, but 
these did not operate on a regular 
timetable and lacked planning and 
organization. 


Initiation of the Program 


One Sunday morning, some 70 su- 
pervisors of the Roper organization 
were invited to attend a breakfast at 
one of the local clubhouses. Naturally, 
they wondered what was in the air. 
They soon found out. 

After breakfast, the company presi- 
dent, a company director, the indus- 
trial relations director, and his assist- 
ant took their places at the front of 
the room. The Roper supervisors 
quickly learned that they were witness- 
ing the inauguration of a supervisory 
training and communications program. 
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To their surprise and pleasure, they 
discovered that they were to have a 
free hand in its preparation. 

In his introduction, the president 
made some thought-provoking com- 
ments. He mentioned that the com- 
pany’s founder had known all his em- 
ployees by their first names. “There 
were not many of them,” he said, “and 
they all worked together on a friendly, 
informal basis. Life was a lot simpler 
in those days. Companies were small, 
taxes were low, and there seemed to 
be little trouble in the world.” 

He pointed out that the company 
had grown tremendously since the 
early days, and that labor difficulties 
had harassed the organization. He 
conceded that the company had had 
lessons to learn, and that, to some 
extent at least, it had learned them. 

“The lesson we learned is that 
Roper is more than a company,” he 
observed. “It is a group of people 
living and working together. In the 
process of our expansion, maybe some 
of us lost sight of that. I think I my- 
self may have forgotten it sometimes, 
because busy people are often for- 
getful.” 

The president went on to describe 
a tentative program of employee com- 
munication initiated some time before, 
and noted, “We have only scratched 
the surface. We are fully aware of 
this fact, and have known it for a long 
time. That is why I submitted our 
problem of personal, direct communi- 
cation to a special committee. I asked 
this group to tell us precisely what 
ought to be done in order to set up a 
sound system of communication here. 
A very thorough analysis of our prob- 
lem was made and the committee came 
up with many helpful recommenda- 








tions. With your cooperation, we are 
going to tackle one of the problems 
that requires our immediate attention. 

“This might be called the question 
of supervisory relationships. The 
committee has indicated the need for 
a better understanding between top 
management and you, the supervisors 
It has been pointed out that many of 
your problems and questions have 
been left unsolved and unanswered. 
Our communications with one another 
have broken down, due to the pressure 
of the increasing work load.” 

This frank approach, which showed 
that management held itself largely 
responsible for unsatisfactory relation- 
ships, made a deep impression upon 
the supervisors. The president went 
on to set the stage for reforms with 
this statement: 

“We at Roper aren’t perfect. No 
human being is. We’re all doing the 
best we can most of the time. If we 
made mistakes in our communication 
with supervisors in the past, we can 
try to improve them now.” 

The company then reaf- 
firmed interest in strengthening super- 
visory relationships. “In a two-way 
communications plan,” he said, “where 
the supervisor is the key man, man- 
agement has many ‘hopes. For ex- 
ample, it hopes that its decisions on 
policy and programs will be clearly 
understood. It hopes that the super- 
visor will be able to get along with 
the employees. 


director 


As the president has 
said, nobody is perfect in supervision, 
and nobody is perfect in top manage- 
ment. But the first thing to do in 
order to improve the situation in the 
future is to recognize 
which exist today.” 
The participation of supervisors in 


the failings 
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the new program was solicited when 
the director added: 

“I know that your committee be- 
lieves in the development of a co- 
operative program for supervisors. It 
isn’t a cut-and-dried program already 
prepared in every detail. You your- 
selves must help with the planning— 
your own ideas will be invited.” 


Framework of the Program 


A flexible framework for the pro- 

gram was then discussed, including: 

1. Bi-weekly supervisory meetings 
of one hour, to be held on com- 
pany time. 

2. Discussion topics to be chosen 
by the supervisors themselves. 


3. A supervisory policy manual to 

be drawn up at the meetings. 

4. A supervisory bulletin or letter, 

to be produced in accordance 
with the specific recommenda- 
tions of supervisors. 

The assistant industrial relations di- 
rector then gave a brief slapboard 
demonstration of the general pattern 
of projected meetings. This was done 
merely to clarify proposed arrange- 
ments; all supervisors clearly under- 
stood that the content of the program 
was to be of their own making. 

Since the company could not at- 
tempt to predict the questions that 
would arise, the supervisors were given 
blank cards on which to write down 
the question or questions which should 
be considered at subsequent meetings. 

Of course, no one in higher man- 
agement had any idea what the re- 
sponse from these 70 supervisors 
might be. Actually, the volume of 
queries was tremendous, and virtually 
every suggestion was constructive. The 
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participants had thus helped put the 
company’s finger on many of the weak 
spots in its own communications struc- 
ture. 


Topics Suggested by Supervisors 


These were the main topics sug- 
gested by the supervisors for review 
in meetings and newsletters—in order 
of preference: 

1. State of the business. Supervisors 
wanted to be better informed about 
the progress of the business. They re- 
ported that their inability to provide 
answers to simple questions resulted 
in loss of personal prestige and au- 
thority. Some supervisors pointed out 
that, through better understanding of 
company matters, the injurious in- 
fluence of the grapevine could be sup- 
pressed. 

2. Clarification of supervisor re- 
sponsibilities. The supervisors asked 
for an “index of responsibilities,” sug- 
gesting that the company define and 
clarify each level’s responsibility and 
authority. 

3. Clarification of the union con- 
tract. Many admitted that they found 
it difficult to understand certain parts 
of the union contract. They asked for 
detailed explanations in this connec- 
tion, and for the opportunity to ask 
questions. 

4. Employee counseling. The super- 
visors wanted to develop a much bet- 
ter understanding of the techniques 
of counseling with employees. They 
were particularly anxious to ascertain 
the best means of creating an atmos- 
phere of confidence, encouraging em- 
ployees to ask questions, and assisting 
employees in resolving their own 
problems. They also wanted to know 
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what should be done when the super- 
visor himself was unable to solve a 
particular “headache.” 

5. Insurance. The supervisors asked 
to be kept advised on changes in the 
insurance program as they occurred. 

6. Time study and job evaluation. 
More information on time study, 
standards, and related subjects, and 
the opportunity to ask questions were 
requested. 

7. Departmental functions. The su- 
pervisors wished to hear details of the 
functionings of various company de- 
partments directly from the department 
heads. 

8. A supervisory newsletter or bul- 
letin. Finally, the supervisors recom- 
mended the circulation of a brief sum- 
mary record of all meetings. 

An interesting set of questions was 
raised: 

{ Would it be possible to get news on 
shop developments sooner than in the 
past? 

{Could more information on future 
plans — buildings, products, etc. — be 
made available? 

{ More information on competitors? 

| More detailed data on company-union 
relationships? 

{ Specific programs for the improvement 
of office facilities? 

{ How are supervisors to be selected? 

{ How can better departmental coopera- 
tion be obtained? 

{ What new products are under con- 
sideration? 

{Should the supervisors discuss their 
problems together in a group? 

{ How can a closer working relationship 
be established between departments 
concerned in the production of new 
models? 

{ Is a company policy manual desirable? 

{ What is policy for salary increases for 
foremen? 

{ Explanation of production control. 
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{ More information on long-range pro- 
grams. 


{| How does research pay for itself? 
{ How can costs be reduced? 


{ A simple statement concerning profits 


so that supervisors would be in a 
position to answer employees’ ques- 
tions. 


Organization of the Conferences 


The supervisory conferences directed 
at preparing the policy manual, news- 
letters, and supplementary reports 
came within the jurisdiction of the 
industrial relations department. Ap- 
proximately 15 supervisors comprised 
each conference group. The director 
of industrial relations and his assist- 
ant alternated in presiding at the 
meetings during the first year; in the 
second year, the chairmanship had a 
wider rotation among department 
heads and superintendents. 

Most of the work of the first year’s 
conferences was devoted to analysis 
and interpretation of the union con- 
tract, discussion of the benefit plans, 
and interpretation of the role of the 
supervisor as a management communi- 
cator. 

At an early stage, each supervisor 
was provided with a loose-leaf manual 
into which he inserted a mimeo- 
graphed review of each meeting. Thus 
the supervisors had a file report on 
their own continuing activities. 

The discussions on the role of the 
supervisor produced basic material for 
the supervisory policy manual. Sub- 
jects were first introduced in meetings 
and discussed thoroughly. Questions 
were then asked and answered, and the 
final agreed text of each policy was 
incorporated into the regular minutes 
of the meeting and included in the 
supervisors’ folders. 
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At the end of the first year, the 
supervisors were invited to appraise 
the program objectively. The follow- 
ing conclusions were reached: 


1. Supervisors had acquired a new 
“sense of belonging.” They whole- 
heartedly approved the manner in 
which the program had been launched; 
they felt that management was gen- 
uinely interested in their views. 


2. Through discussion, supervisors 
had obtained pertinent and useful in- 
formation which could be passed on 
to people in their departments, and 
they had developed means of com- 
municating that information. 

3. Supervisors agreed that they 
knew much more about the company 
than they had ever known before. The 
conferences had provided useful in- 
terim reports on the firm’s progress. 

4. They had learned how to en- 
courage the flow of communication 
from employees. Workers were more 
willing to discuss their problems fully 
and freely. In general, supervisory re- 
lations with employees were on a more 
sympathetic and friendly basis than 
ever before. 

5. Supervisors felt that they now 
understood the complexities and rami- 
fications of the union contract. They 
could answer questions intelligently; 
but, if their own information was in- 
complete, they knew how and where 
to get further details. 

6. The meetings had removed many 
barriers among supervisors themselves. 
In the past, their social contacts had 
been somewhat flimsy, but the con- 
ference-sharing of common problems 
had produced the happy effect of 
drawing them closer to the company 
and closer to each other. 
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The Second Year 


After a year of the program, the 
supervisors observed that many of the 
unknown factors involved in company 
operations could be clarified if depart- 
ment heads would make personal ap- 
pearances and presentations before the 
supervisory groups. This suggestion 
was adopted in the second year of the 
supervisory meetings. The chairmen 
from the industrial relations depart- 
ment decided to confine their activi- 
ties to introducing guest speakers. A 
series of lectures given by company 
executives and department heads was 
developed, and at each meeting one 
new facet of company operations was 
disclosed and discussed. In addition, 
even the role of chairman was some- 
times transferred to the plant super- 
intendent. 

During the second year of discus- 
sions, also, the safety program was 
described in an illustrated talk. The 
controversial subject of time study 
was explained by the time-study chief. 
The assistant director of industrial 
relations presented a blackboard talk 
on the insurance program. And the 
organization of the fire-protection pro- 
gram was explained. 

When the new labor agreement was 
signed, the contract in its revised form 
was presented to the supervisors. A 
report containing all the important in- 
formation on the contract was pro- 
vided for the supervisors’ folders. 

When the company and the union 
agreed that some jobs in the plant 
should be re-evaluated, the changes 
were explained promptly to the super- 
visors. Here again, the report of the 
top-management conferences involved 
was circulated to them. 
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ei COMPANY COMRESPONDENCE 
GEo. D. ROPER CORPORATION 
Rocxrorn, Iino 
yaou PERSONNEL DEPT.-.WLM-6 pate September 6, 19XX 
70 ALL SUPERVISORS & FOREMEN ecssect WEW LABOR AGREEMENT 


BULLETIN 


FOLLOWING is « brief summery of results of collective bergeining sessions covering 
the Mew Labor Agreement. 


ITEMS summarized were agreed to by Union Borgeining Committee and the Compeny. 
~~ They are STILE SUB te °c hess ke ee a oF the Unies. —. 





THIS INFORMATION is gives te you so thet you may onswer questions thet mey orise. 


it is MOT TO BE CIRCULATED for general use since the sontroct is not final until 
ratified by the Union membership. 





(Mote: The conwoct is of three yeers’ duration, ronning from Sept. 1, 19XX through 
Aug. 31, 19XX. The Suppl Unemploy Benefit, Pension ond lnsurence 
Pians heve the some expisetion detes, since they ore port of the new Lobor Agree- 





ment.) 
CONTRACT REVISIONS 
|. The mejer contract changes ore listed here, pater recast analyzed. Revisions 
in the contract will be thoroughly discussed in isory Meetings. 
1) Seniority: 


4) Depertmente! seniority eliminated. 
b) Job selection in cases of cut-beck is on « plent-wide besis within the employee's 
cornings level. 
2) Seb Pootings 
a) Waiting peried between bids is changed from 6 months to 3 months 
b) Oepertmente! bidding is eliminated. 
3) Leeves of Absonce: 
«) Leaves of absence will be grented to not more thon two employees elected to 
city, county, stete or federal positions or appointed to stete or federal positions. 


(See next poge) 


IF CONVENIENT REPLY OF THES BACK OF THIE GHEET O8 REFER TO DATE AND OOBIECT 











Supervisory Bulletin on New Labor Agreement 
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When the supervisors pointed out 
that questions of overtime were not 
thoroughly understood, these were also 
discussed at the supervisory meetings, 
and a report was prepared for circula- 
tion. 

In all these cases, the suggestion for 
the subject actually 
originated supervisory 
meetings. 

In the opinion of Roper’s industrial 
relations department, an important 
“bonus” provided by the program is 
a wider appreciation by supervisors of 
their own role in employee communi- 
cations. At the outset, they knew 
neither what to communicate nor how 
to do it. They avoided employee ques- 
tions because they possessed inade- 
quate information and a very limited 
source of supply. 

Today every supervisor at Roper is 
fully conscious of the need for con- 
sistent, orderly communication. He is 
not only aware of his role as a me- 
dium of two-way communication, but 
is able on his own to recognize those 
subjects that should be passed along 
to the employee group. 


of discussion 
within the 


The Roper Supervisory Letter 


Simplicity is the keynote in the 
Roper supervisory letter. Material is 
gathered in supervisory meetings; it 
is then assembled and written up by 
the industrial relations department, 
mimeographed, and handed to super- 
visors at the next meeting. Thus, at 
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each meeting the supervisor has before 
him a summary of the preceding meet- 
ing. If any questions remained un- 
answered, the topic is raised again for 
discussion. 

In addition to this bi-weekly bul- 
letin, special reports are also dis- 
tributed. For example, a department 
head discussing a specific subject re- 
lated to his work provides the editor 
with a detailed outline or a complete 
transcript of his talk. This extra mate- 
rial also becomes a part of the super- 
visory file. 


Conclusion 


Roper is a medium-sized company 
(something over 1,000 employees) ; 
both management and the supervisory 
group agree that the company-super- 
visory relationship has been immeas- 
urably improved in the short period 
of two years. They agree that the pro- 
gram has been successful primarily 
because the supervisors themselves 
were asked to inaugurate, develop, 
and operate it. The procedure required 
their active participation from the 
very outset; the policy manual, the 
newsletter, the general procedure of 
meetings, the subject matter discussed 
—all have been produced by the 
supervisors themselves. These men at 
Roper are completely aware that the 
program originated, not with top man- 
agement, but at the supervisory level. 
They look upon it as their own pro- 
gram. And it is. 
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IN SOME RESPECTS, collective bargaining today bears 
as much relationship to its counterpart 20 years ago 
as the electronic computer does to the conventional 
adding machine. To the modern labor relations ex- 
ecutive, it all too often seems that he is expected to 
be negotiator, economist, lawyer, statistician, and seer 
rolled into one. For the proper handling of contract 
negotiations has become as indispensable to the com- 
pany’s well-being as a soundly based sales or produc- 
tion program. 


How should management set about preparing 
for bargaining? What are the changing factors— 
economic, political, technological—that may necessi- 
tate a reappraisal of current policies and practices? 
Should every detail that might give rise to conflict 
be spelled out, or does management thereby place 
unnecessary limitations upon itself? Some answers to 
a number of crucial issues now overhanging labor 
management relations will be found in the following 
articles which, with the exception of the contribution 
by Louis Yagoda, have been adapted from material 
presented at AMA's recent Collective Bargaining 
Conference. 











. . . As management is called upon to contend 
with increasingly difficult problems at the bar- 
gaining table—and more professional opposition 
—thorough preparation for negotiations is assum- 
ing greater importance than ever before. 


How One Company Prepares 
For Collective Bargaining’ 


A Step-by-Step Guide 


THE VERY REAL RESTRICTIONS placed 
on a company by a badly worded labor 
agreement demand that management 
be thoroughly prepared for negotia- 
tions. Good preparation prevents am- 
biguous language and last-minute give- 
aways. 

One company expresses it this way: 


Preparing for negotiations is a continu- 
ous, year-round process. It starts with 
the successes and failures of the last 
negotiations and goes on throughout the 
life of the agreement. The key to effec- 
tive preparation is thorough nt Mothen of 
the many steps that have to be taken 
during the year. 


Union representatives are profes- 
sionals in the art of collective bargain- 
ing because they are generally nego- 
tiating labor agreements the year 
round as part of their normal routine. 
Management, on the other hand, often 
looks upon negotiations as a periodic 
nightmare to be forgotten as promptly 
as possible. 


The following outline has been de- 
signed, therefore, to assist manage- 
ment in bringing to the bargaining 
table the information essential for se- 
curing a fair and equitable labor 
agreement. 


ADVANCE PREPARATIONS 


While the facts of the recently con- 
cluded negotiations are fresh in mind, 
assemble all records and notes which 
apply to the new contract in a perma- 
nent file. Such a file will be invalu- 
able in arbitration proceedings and 
also when preparing for the next 
negotiations. 

Distribute the new contract to all 
department heads and supervisors who 
have occasion to administer it and 
carefully explain it clause by clause. 
Point out that any parts of the con- 
tract that do not stand up under prac- 
tical conditions should be taken up 


*The company that prepared this outline, a multi-plant organization, prefers to remain 


anonymous. 
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with the management and notes made 
for proposed changes when the con- 
tract comes up for renewal. It is also 
generally desirable to distribute copies 
of the contract to all covered em- 
ployees, including new hires. 

One method of keeping track of all 
objectionable features is to establish 
a file folder for each of the contract 
articles into which suggestions for 
changes may be placed throughout the 
year. Case histories will be most valu- 
able in support of the proposed 
changes at the next negotiations. 


1. Advance Notice of 
Contract Termination 


In a multiple-unit operation, the 
home office should maintain a tickler 
file on all plant contracts. By so doing, 
the home office can alert the individual 
plants well in advance of the termina- 
tion date of their contracts, and point 
up the things that must be done in 
order to get ready for bargaining. 

A convenient device for this pur- 
pose is a “Preparation for Bargaining 
Calendar,” as illustrated in Exhibit 1. 
This may be used either for contract 
terminations or for wage openers, and 
should be sent out about 90 days 
before the termination date. 


2. Management Review 


At this time, a meeting should be 
held with all department heads and 
supervisors, and the contract reviewed 
in detail. Comments on areas where 
new language is needed, or where 
present clauses are acting as a restric- 
tion upon efficient operations, should 
be invited. Encourage criticism and 
suggestions for improvement. Review 
minutes of grievance proceedings that 
have occurred during the contract 
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period, and review the minutes of the 
last negotiation meetings. These may 
show demands that should be re- 
newed this year. Does the contract 
represent the needs of the present 
situation? Foreman participation will 
show where such provisions as over- 
time, wage matters, vacation eligibility, 
etc., require revision. Compare con- 
tract language with contracts of other 
companies with the same union or 
in the same business. 

All supervisors should be aware of 
the expiration date of the contract so 
that they may be thinking of needed 
proposals for changes. 


3. Contract Language 


Where there are undesirable clauses 
or ambiguous language, new provi- 
sions should be drawn up to propose 
to the union for the purposes of modi- 
fication and clarification. If possible, 
case histories should be obtained to 
support the company’s position. The 
actual facts of a situation often pro- 
vide a strong argument for introduc- 
ing such corrective measures as may 
be indicated when renegotiation time 
rolls round. 

The following questions cover some 
of the items appearing in labor con- 
tracts that are all frequently 
expressed in language that can be 
interpreted “17 ways from Sunday”: 

(a) What about holidays outside the 
regular workweek? 

(b) Is attendance on days surrounding 
the holiday required to qualify for 
holiday pay? 

(c) Must the entire day before or after 
the holiday be worked? 

(d) Is there any cutoff for 
eligibility? 

(e) Is “continuous service” for vacations 
synonymous with seniority standing? 


(f) Is a holiday counted as time work- 
ed for overtime purposes? 


too 


vacation 
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PREPARATION FOR BARGAINING CALENDAR 
Plant: 
Unit: - 
Labor Agreement Expires: - 


Insert date each step is completed 
1. Review “Preparation for Bargaining” instructions. 
2. Start Wage & Personnel Practices survey. 
3. Analyze existing contract. 


4. Develop facts required for bargaining: 
a. Wage & Fringe Benefits Cost Schedule 
b. Statistical Preview 
c. Summary Wage & Personnel Practices Survey 


—__——.. 5. After ascertaining timeliness, acknowledge receipt of 60-day 
notice from Union. 


6. Send following information to Home Office, if possible, not 
later than 50 days from expiration date of current agreement: 


a. Union's proposed contract changes 
b. Company's proposed contract changes 
c. Copies of all facts developed per Item 4 above 


~ 


Review “Conducting Negotiations” outline. 


8. If possible, start negotiations not later than 45 days from 
termination date. Send minutes of negotiation meetings to 
Home Office and supply up-to-date information on important 
developments. 


9. If there is no substantial agreement by 10 days from termina- 
tion date, request mediation service from Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service. 


10. Send copies of signed contract to Home Office; also send a 
letter summarizing the total cost of settlement including fringe 
costs and other pertinent data and outline changes between 
new and old contract. Include revised wage schedules. 











EXHIBIT | 
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4. Retaining Control of 
Management's Functions 


There are two viewpoints as to the 
best method of retaining control over 
the functions of management: 


1. Positive approach. Include in the 
collective bargaining agreement a gen- 
eral statement of management's re- 
sponsibility, making certain to point 
out that the functions cited shall not 
be considered to exclude other man- 
agement functions not enumerated. 

2. Negative approach. The com- 
pany has certain rights inherent in 
ownership and these pre-existing rights 
and functions are independent of any 
collective bargaining agreement and 
therefore do not need to be mentioned 
in the contract. (This approach is all 
right provided one has not already 
bargained away some of manage- 
ment’s responsibilities. ) 

Either of these two methods may 
be used successfully, depending upon 
the local union-management relation- 
ship. At plants where there is a con- 
tentious union that is always trying 
to infringe upon management’s func- 
tions, it is better perhaps to have a 
so-called Management Clause in the 
contract, 


5. Defining Management's Rights 


The following list is intended to 
cover the better-known functions or 
responsibilities that belong to man- 
agement. While the list is not all- 
inclusive, these may be considered 
among the major “musts” over which 
management must retain final 
thority: 


au- 


(a) The direction and management of 
the working forces, including the 
right to employ, transfer, fill vacan- 
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cies, promote, lay off, and discipline 
and discharge for cause. 

(b) The regulation of all plant operations 
including, among other things, 
methods of operation, rates of pro- 
duction, the establishment of pro- 
duction standards and wage payment 
plans, and the control of all ma- 
chinery and equipment used. 

(c) Changes in business practices, 

(d) The institution or discontinuance of 
any operation or method. 

(e) The establishment of work schedules, 
including the determination of the 
number of actual hours to be worked 
in any week, day, or shift. 

(f) The determination of the number 

and location of plants. 

The determination of what products 

are to be handled, including the 

means and method of handling. 

(h) The determination of the number of 
employees required to operate the 
oy properly and efficiently and of 
ow many employees will be re- 
quired on any particular operation. 

(i) The decision as to where training 
is required to do a certain job and 
the right to move or transfer the 
employees at its discretion. 

(j) The selection of management super- 

visor personnel regardless of 

whether the selection is made from 
the ranks or in the management 
supervisory personnel category. 

Final authority on any business 

questions not having to do directly 

and primarily with the day-to-day 
life of the employees and their re- 
lations with supervisors 


Since it is doubtful whether any 
list of management functions can be 
made all-inclusive, it must be under- 
stood that management retains unto 
itself any other duties and responsi- 
bilities that properly belong to it, in 
addition to those mentioned. 


ss 


(g 


(k 


_ 


6. Clauses Curtailing Management's 
Freedom to Operate 


After reviewing the preceding list 
of management functions to be kept 


free of union encroachment, 


you 
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should examine your contract, article 
by article, in the light of the follow- 
ing clauses or provisions which are 
so essential to proper management. 
Where the expiring contract contains 
anything less than these clauses, then 
the company should endeavor to nego- 
tiate them into the new agreement. 
Too frequently we fail to try to re- 
turn provisions to the contract which 
have been previously bargained away 
—although the unions do not hesitate 
to demand a second year what they 
failed to get the first. 


(a) Union shop. Nothing in the law 
compels an employer to grant any 
form of union security. If a union 
shop is agreed to, be sure the law’s 
requirements are precisely met. 
Management rights clause. To elimi- 
nate possible future claims, specify 
what functions management reserves 
to itself, such as hire and fire, 
assignment of work, hours (includ- 
ing starting and stopping times and 
assignment of overtime), production 
schedules and processes, etc. 
Seniority. Temper seniority with 
standards of skill and ability. Strict 
seniority will quickly handicap op- 
erating efficiency and _ individual 
incentive. 

No-strike, no-lockout provision, Pro- 
vide appropriate penalties for vio- 
lations; don’t give up or limit the 
statutory right to sue for a breach 
of contract. 

Eligibility requirements. Provide 
eligibility requirements for such 
fringe benefits as holidays and vaca- 
tions, including minimum service 
and safeguards against absenteeism. 
Arbitration. Should not be “open 
end,” but limited solely to disputes 
on interpretation of the terms of 
the contract. 

Overtime. Maintain management's 
right to require reasonable overtime 
at its own discretion. 

Pyramiding costs. Resist provisions 
which tend to featherbed or to 
pyramid costs, or subject the com- 
pany to contingent liabilities. 
Contract openings. Limit reopenings 
to the subject of wage rates only. 
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7. Undesirable Provisions 


Certain provisions have no place in 
the labor agreement and serve only to 
restrict management’s control. The ex- 
pired agreement should be carefully 
examined for any of the following un- 
desirable provisions and any such 
clauses should then be placed on the 
list of demands for removal from the 
new contract: 


(a) Hot cargo, or struck work clauses. 
These sacrifice protection of the 
company against involvement in sec- 
ondary boycott actions, at the call 
of the union. 

Picket line clauses. These clauses 
permit employees to refuse to cross 
picket lines. They restrict manage- 
ment’s freedom of distribution and 
may also make the company a party 
to a labor dispute in which it has 
no concern. 

“Mutual consent” clauses. There is 
a difference between consulting and 
advising with the union as opposed 
to giving the union veto power over 
matters which are primarily func- 
tions of management, such as com- 
pany rules, job evaluation, awarding 
or denying merit increases, dis- 
cipline, ete. 

Guaranteed wage or hours clause. 
There should be no implication that 
the definition of the “regular” or 
“normal” workweek implies a guar- 
anteed workweek. 


Automatic wage progressions beyond 
base rate. Increases beyond the 
“regular” rate should normally be 
granted by management for merit 
or upon promotion only. 

Policing of the agreement by the 
union. Rule-making is a function 
that should be reserved to manage- 
ment; the same applies to discipline 
and discharge. 

All-inclusive benefits (catch-all) 
clauses. Catch-all clauses can re- 
strict management's right to make 
any changes in present working con- 
ditions, rates of pay, fringe benefits, 
etc., regardless of whether they are 
the result of previous negotiations 
or have been introduced unilaterally 
by management. Broad terminology 
such as “compensation,” “wages,” 
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and “other benefits” has been con- 
sidered to be all-inclusive of present 
and future benefits by the National 
Labor Relations Board. Therefore, 
management should strive to bargain 
such clauses out of its contracts 
or, at the most, limit them to “wage 
rates” only. 


FACTS REQUIRED FOR 
BARGAINING 


1. Company Policies 


Whether your plant has previously 
negotiated a contract or not, the man- 
agement team should be thoroughly 
familiar with the company’s labor re- 
lations policies. It should: (1) know 
what the policies cover; (2) evaluate 
how well the current contract reflects 
these policies; and (3) raise any 
questions and initiate any changes 
that seem desirable in the light of 
these policies. 

The policies themselves also should 
be evaluated on the basis of their con- 
tribution to improved employee rela- 
tions and to more efficient operations. 
In addition, a thorough knowledge of 
these policies will enable the nego- 
tiating team to understand just how 
far the company will go in matters 
relating to wages, hours, and working 
conditions. 


2. Internal Company Data 


The negotiating team should have 
complete internal information on the 
following: 

(a) Total number of employees. 

(b) Hourly work schedules. 

(c) Average amount of overtime. 


(d) Average straight-time hourly wage 
rate. 


(e) Average weekly wage rate. 

(f{) Rate of employee turnover. 

(g) Number of employees with length of 
service in 5-, 10-, 15-, and 25-year 
classes. 
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(h) Productivity, actual and standard. 


(i) A seniority list of employees in the 
bargaining unit. 
(j) List of any employees receiving “red 


circle” rates beyond contract maxi- 
mums. 


(k) Any other information that may have 
been indicated by the nature of the 
union’s demands. 


In addition, an analysis of the 
hourly and weekly cost per employee 
of fringe benefits will provide a clear 
picture of the money being spent by 
the company for each employee which 
is not reflected in the weekly pay 
check. (See Exhibit 2.) 


3. Statistical Preview 


It is helpful to have a statistical pre- 
view which will provide a compari- 
son of the new production require- 
ments resulting from a proposed wage 
increase. Base the analysis upon the 


estimated sales forecast for the next 
12 months. This analysis should also 
show any excess overtime hours and 
the corresponding number of equiva- 
lent excess employees (if any) which 
should be eliminated in order to 
achieve the required production in- 
crease and to offset the projected wage 
increase. 

With this information the nego- 
tiator will know the exact relation- 
ship between the proposed wage in- 
crease, forecast of sales, and needed 
production increase. 


4. External Data 


External data at the disposal of the 
company negotiator must be reliable 
and factual, because the union nego- 
tiator will also be prepared to supply 
figures to show his side in an advan- 
tageous light. 

Once such data are obtained, they 
should be used with 


extreme care. 
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WAGE AND FRINGE BENEFITS COSTS SCHEDULE 


Date: 





PerYear Per Week 
Average Straight Time Hourly Rate — — 


Premium Pay: 
Average overtime ( ) hrs. per mo. @ (____) per hr. 


Welfare and Security Benefits 
1. Group Insurance average for family man 
@ ¢ per week 


2. Retirement Provision @ % of Total earnings 


Time Off With Pay 

1. (_) Paid Holidays @ ( ) per day 

2. ( ) Weeks Vacation 

Se ) Days Sick Leave @ ( ) per day 
4. Rest Periods hours per week X 50 weeks 
5. Jury Duty Pay Equalization 

6. Other 


Benefits Required by Law 

1. Workman's Compensation (3.946 + 375) 
2. Social Security (2% up to $4200.00) 

3. Unemployment Insurance ( 


Additional Benefits 
Dependent on local practice 
Christmas Party 
Parking Lot Facilities 
Purchase Privileges at discount 
Other 


Total—Wage & Fringe Benefits 
Less: Straight Time Wage Rate 


Total—Premium, Welfare, Time Off and 
Additional Benefit Payments 


AVERAGE STRAIGHT TIME HOURLY RATE 
* TOTAL BENEFITS PER HOUR (2080) PER YEAR 
ACTUAL EMPLOYEE EARNINGS PER HOUR 
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They should not be followed blindly. 
It may be that a company which pays 
a higher rate for a specific classifica- 
tion has agreed to pay that rate in 
return for some concession elsewhere. 
The existence of wage incentive sys- 
tems and job evaluation programs 
should be considered when reviewing 
the results of the survey. 

Because this material will be used 
in preparing the company counter- 
proposals, it is important that work 
be started on gathering the external 
data as soon as the 90-day calendar 
has been received from the home 
office. Data of this kind should in- 
clude: 

(a) Cost of living index, local and na- 

tional (available from your local 
U.S. Department of Labor office). 

(b) Wage and personnel practices sur- 
vey. Include firms that have negoti- 
ated with the same union as your 
plant, as well as those in your 
industry and labor market area. (See 
Exhibit 3.) 

(c) All information available regarding 
recent settlements negotiated by the 
same union or in your same industry 
in the area. Place special emphasis 
on fringe benefits granted in these 
settlements. If welfare insurance is 
involved, endeavor to obtain a histing 
of the benefits for comparison. 


5. Background Information 


Certain background information is 
also essential for the company nego- 
tiator; otherwise he will be at a dis- 
advantage with the experienced union 
spokesman. Such information should 
include the following: 

(a) A working knowledge of the Taft- 

Hartley Act. 

(b) Details of past grievances which 

either support the company’s posi- 


tion or may be brought up by the 
union. 

Record of past contract agreements 
to determine when the union is 
trying to include clauses previously 
bargained out. 
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(d) Minutes or notes of previous years’ 
negotiations. 

(e) Some knowledge of union policies, 
techniques, and personnel, clauses 
being demanded on a national basis, 
local politics, and additional union 
background information that might 
provide an understanding of its de- 
mands and tactics. 

({) Acquaintance with 
Relations Board rulings and/or 
court decisions that may have a 
bearing on negotiations. 


CONTRACT 
TERMINATION NOTICE 


1. Notice to Terminate or Modify 


National Labor 


The Taft-Hartley Act requires that 
specific steps be taken and that a 
60-day “cooling off” period be ob- 
served before a strike or lockout can 
occur when a contract is about to 
expire. 


Thus either party desiring to modify 


or terminate an existing agreement 
must meet the 
ments: 


following 


require- 


1. Serve notice on the other party at 
least 60 days prior to termination or 
modification. 

Notify the other party of a willingness 
to meet and negotiate. 

If no agreement is reached within 30 
days, notify the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service and any state 
mediation service. The conditions of 
the contract must be continued in 
full force and effect without strike 
or lockout for 60 days after the notice 
to the other party, or until expiration 
of the contract, whichever is later. 


2. Company Initial Notice 


In certain instances, the company 
may wish to take the initiative in 
either terminating or suggesting modi- 
fications, although the latter of these 
two possibilities is exceedingly remote. 
In such cases, the company would ad- 
dress a letter to the union at least 
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60 days before the termination date, 
stating its position. 

Where the company is the initiating 
party, it must be sure to send copies 
of its 60-day notice to the Regional 
Office of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service. If negotiations 
are not concluded 30 days after the 
filing of the 60-day notice, it should 
send a Notice of the Existence of a 
Dispute to the Regional Office of the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service apprising them of this fact. 
It is also required by law that the 
initiating party notify the State Media- 
tion Board concerned. 


3. When Notice Is Not Timely 


If the union fails to give the com- 
pany at least 60 days notice, the com- 
pany can either take the position that 


the contract is automatically renewed 
for another year—or use this fact 
as a strong bargaining point if it 
wants to take the union “off the hook.” 


REVIEWING THE 
UNION'S PROPOSALS 


Since it is usually the union that 
requests that negotiations be opened 
for a new or revised agreement, it 
is quite proper that the union be asked 
to submit its specific proposals in ad- 
vance of the first negotiation meeting. 
This gives the company the opportu- 
nity to review the union’s proposals 
and to be ready to discuss them in- 
telligently at the first meeting. It also 
gives the company a better opportu- 
nity to prepare its own proposals and 
counterproposals. 

Sometimes a union presents its de- 
mands in a very general or obscure 
fashion. This technique spells trouble, 
since its purpose is to confuse the com- 
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pany so that the union may capitalize 
on the resulting disorganization dur- 
ing negotiations. 

Therefore, irrespective of the method 
a union employs to press its demands, 
it is well to insist that such pro- 
posals be absolutely clear, specific, 
and in writing. 


1. An Initial Contract 


If a union is seeking its first con- 
tract, it may serve upon the company 
a complete document generally pat- 
terned after a standard formula adopt- 
ed by its parent union as the ultimate 
objective. This is usually full of “blue 
sky” provisions, included primarily to 
throw the company off balance, and 
into a defensive position. If the union 
adopts this approach, the company 
should prepare a suitable counter- 
proposal with a sufficient number of 
“bargaining demands” to trade off 
against the unions. Such demands 
should be realistic, however. Unfortu- 
nately, though a union can seemingly 
be as capricious as it pleases in mak- 
ing demands, if a company acts the 
same way, this may have an adverse 
effect on the attitude of the employees. 


2. Contract Termination 
Or Modification 


If the union is seeking a renewal 
of a contract it may simply confront 
the company with a list of revisions 
which it wants included and/or 
changed in the contract. 

The union’s demands should be 
weighed very carefully in the light 
of the previously assembled basic 
facts. Determine the full financial im- 
plications of any wage increase, addi- 
tional holidays, liberalized vacation 
plan, health and welfare program, and 
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so on. Enter these additional demands 
against the prepared “Wage and 
Fringe Benefits Cost Schedule” (Ex- 
hibit 2), to determine the additional 
cost. 

The language of the union’s pro- 
posed modifications should be care- 
fully compared with the company’s 
prepared analysis of the present con- 
tract, minutes of previous negotia- 
tions, past grievances, and the other 
prepared company material. To under- 
stand the reason why the union has 
included certain proposals is the first 
step toward making your own coun- 
terproposals. 

If the union refuses to submit its 
proposals in advance, the first nego- 
tiation meeting may well be confined 
simply to clarification of the union’s 
proposals or demands, in order that 
the company may know precisely what 
is involved. 


Company Proposals 


After having received the union’s 
proposals the company will then be in 
a position to formulate its own pro- 
posals and counterproposals. 

Collective bargaining should not be 
a one-way street. It is not a question 
of one party (the union) making all 
the demands and the other party (the 
company) making all the concessions. 

After preparing the language pro- 
posals and after reviewing the analysis 
of the financial demands, the company 
is then in a position to decide just 
what its counterproposals should be 
and what concessions, if any, shall be 
granted to the union. In presenting 
the proposed new agreement the com- 
pany might, depending upon the cir- 
cumstances, wish to retract certain 
concessions that had been made in 
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previous years. This would be espe- 
cially true where time and experience 
have indicated that certain clauses or 
concessions made have not worked out 
in practice. It should be clearly im- 
pressed upon the union that, if the 
company makes concessions, it ex- 
pects concessions in return. 


FINAL PREPARATIONS 
1. The Necessary Materials 


(a) Negotiator’s notebook. The 
negotiator’s notebook should contain 
the articles of the present contract 
page by page, with the union’s pro- 
posals entered on the facing page of 
each respective article together with 
the company’s approved counterpro- 
posals. This notebook is a most valu- 
able tcol for the negotiator; changes 
and comments can be entered in it as 
the negotiations proceed. 


(b) Spread sheet. A spread sheet 
may be preferred to the notebook 
where a complete contract revision is 
being undertaken. This is a mechanical 
aid which sets down the old agree- 
ment (if there is one), the union’s 
proposed agreement (or demands), 
and the company’s proposed agree- 
ment, so that corresponding clauses 
appear next to each other as shown 


in Exhibit 4. 
2. Time of Meetings 


Ordinarily, collective bargaining 
meetings are held on company time, 
providing, however, that the union 
committee is confined to a reasonable 
number of people, and also providing 
that the union committee is coopera- 
tive and does not try to drag out the 
negotiations unduly. Should the union 
insist on a large bargaining commit- 
tee, or should the union be uncoopera- 
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EXHIBIT 4 
Spread Sheet 


tive in trying to resolve the negotia- 
tions promptly, one can always insist 
that meetings be held after working 
hours. Depending upon the circum- 
stances, this is a decision that must 
generally be made locally. 


3. Place of Meeting 


Generally speaking, it is better to 
hold collective bargaining meetings at 


some neutral place. Despite the cost, it 
is usually far better for the company 
to reserve suitable accommodations at 
a local hotel or club, where the parties 
can be away from the working place, 
so that negotiations will not inter- 
fere in any way with normal busi- 
ness operations. Normally, it is not 
desirable to accept a union’s invitation 
to meet on union premises. 


4. Pay for Union Negotiators 


According to the Administrator of 
the Wage and Hour Division, time 
spent by employees in attendance at 
meetings of employer and employee 
representatives engaged in collective 
bargaining, discussion of grievances, 
working conditions, or other such mat- 
ters shall be regarded as “time 
worked,” where the meetings are held 
during the regular working hours of 
the employee. 


Therefore, if a company agrees to 
conduct collective bargaining negotia- 
tions during working hours it has a 
right to insist that the bargaining 
committee of employees be held to a 
minimum and that negotiations pro- 
ceed without undue dillydallying. If 
the union pulls a filibuster, the com- 
pany can then insist that negotiations 
be held outside of working hours. In 
no event, however, should the company 
pay for overtime 
negotiating. 


hours spent in 


5. Company Spokesman 


It should be clearly understood who 
is to be the chairman and chief spokes- 
man of the company negotiation com- 
mittee. It is advisable, however, to 
share the burden of negotiations with 
other members of the management 
team. One of these members should 
act as recording secretary and keep 
minutes of the meetings. In addition, 
each member of the committee should 
be thoroughly briefed on the com- 
pany’s proposals as well as the union’s 
demands. The committee members 
should be rehearsed in the roles that 
they are to play so that they can 
speak with assurance and authority 
when called upon by the chief nego- 
tiator to speak on points on which 
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they have a more specific and detailed 
knowledge. Otherwise, they should not 
express themselves except when called 
upon by the chairman. 

In any event, as some sage has ob- 
served, the lead spokesman for the 
company should be the one who best 
fits the following qualifications: 


(a) He should be able to say “No” 
effectively. 
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He should inspire confidence. 

He should be ingenious. 

He should be able to “take it.” 

He should be a patient listener. 

He should be able to laugh at 
himself. 

He must have an appreciation of 
industrial economics. 

He must be able to organize his 
thoughts and speak or write with 
clarity of expression. On the other 
hand, he must not be an orator. 


. . - Has the passage of time served to heal the 
original rift—or do the differences in character 
between the AFL and CIO imply two fundamen- 
tally irreconcilable philosophies? 


Are There Cracks in the Merger? 


WILLIAM KARPINSKY 


Supervisor of Labor Relations 
Organic Chemicals Division 
American Cyanamid Company 


INEVITABLY, ANY DISCUSSION of the 
AFL-CIO merger turns to speculation 
on its future stability. Will this newly 
unified labor movement pull apart like 
“a rope of sand” as predicted by John 
L. Lewis? Or, have the nation’s 
workers finally laid the groundwork 
on which to erect an enduring “House 
of Labor”? Only a prophet, or the 
son of a prophet, would be foolhardy 
enough to attempt a definitive answer. 
Nevertheless, some insight into the im- 


mense tasks facing the federation 
leaders in maintaining unity and 
avoiding serious splits may be gained 
by a brief examination of current and 
potential areas of conflict. 

These areas of conflict are not new; 
they have been well publicized, at one 
time or another, during the 20-year 
separation. The fact that these prob- 
lems were so well known in advance 
of the merger is indicative of the con- 


fidence of the merging groups that 
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satisfactory solutions and continued 


stability could be achieved. 
The Problem of Jurisdiction 


The major challenge confronting the 
federation at the present time is juris- 
diction. Historically, this—together 
with the complications of personal an- 
tagonisms and irreconcilable preju- 
dices among former leaders as regards 
policies and structure—has always 
been the problem. At the last conven- 
tion of the AFL, George Meany de- 
clared that there was no reason for the 
original split and that the differences 
over craft versus industrial unionism 
which precipitated the 1935 walkout 
could have been worked out at that 
time. If this is true, then the proba- 
bilities of a successful solution today 
should be considerably greater, espe- 
cially in the light of the various 
changes that have taken place. 

Differences regarding organizational 
structure were cleared up by the mer- 
ger itself. Rivalries based on alle- 
giance to CIO or AFL should become 
meaningless. Craft union partisanship 
has been lessened by the considerable 
overlap into industrial unionism by 
the old-line crafts, as evidenced by 
their large membership in the Indus- 
trial Union Department. And the con- 
tinued existence of the No-Raiding 
Agreement and the AFL and CIO pacts 
governing jurisdictional disputes, to- 
gether with the no-raiding provisions 
of the constitution, will insure ma- 
chinery for the settlement of many im- 
mediate controversies. 

These are encouraging signs: but 
they are assurances neither of success 
nor of rapid progress toward a final 
resolution. The joint statement of the 
Industrial Union and Building Trades 
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Department representatives, after their 
recent exploratory meeting on juris- 
diction, emphasized that only “a start 
has been made in exploring areas of 
difference” and that “time,” “delibera- 
tion,” and “flexibility” were needed. 
Even while jurisdiction is being 
negotiated, tensions may be eased by 
the amalgamation of national unions 
that now have overlapping jurisdic- 
tions. Amalgamation has already been 
scheduled in the case of the Butchers 
and the Packinghouse Workers and ap- 
pears imminent among the textile and 
chemical workers. Though the amal- 
gamation of national unions cannot 
be forced by the federation under the 
provisions of the constitution, a funda- 
mental merger of AFL and CIO can- 
not be accomplished until such inter- 
nal unification takes place. It is in this 
area that tremendous power struggles 
among the leaders of international 
unions will take place. As in any 
merger, corporate or union, the key 
question will be who is absorbing 
whom and which group or individuals 
will obtain the controlling power. The 
holdup on the Butchers and Packing- 
house Workers amalgamation is an ex- 
ample of this striving for control. 
Also helpful in reducing strains is 
the increasing tendency of national 
unions to conclude jurisdictional pacts 
with each other. These pacts usually 
spell out areas of interest, procedures 
for settling disputes, and joint organi 
zational efforts. Typical of them are 
the pacts between the Retail Clerks 
and the Butchers, between the Ma- 
chinists and the Carpenters, and be- 
tween the Teamsters and the Uphol- 
The Bureau of National Af- 
fairs has reported well over 20 such 
pacts between international unions. 


sterers. 
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However, this feeling of cautious 
optimism as to an ultimate agreement 
on jurisdiction is not being allowed 
to gloss over the real dangers of a 
serious split on the question. Fixed 
rules and procedures for the adjust- 
ment of internal disputes will tend to 
define the present and future member- 
ship potential of each international 
union; therefore, unions and leaders, 
whether motivated by firm convictions 
as to appropriate jurisdictional lines 
or by the power and prestige stemming 
from increased per capita growth, will 
push vigorously for terms which will 
provide protection for present gains 
and room for future expansion. Pres- 
sure moves, such as the recent instruc- 
tions to affiliates of the Building 
Trades und the Teamsters to delay 
state and local mergers until a writ- 
ten agreement has been reached with 
the Industrial Union Department re- 
garding the jurisdiction of industrial 
plant construction work, illustrate the 
type of tactics that may be employed. 
The resistance of important unions to 
signing the No-Raiding Agreement 
poses a constant threat of raiding. 
Methods of allotting newly organized 
plants among unions with similar in- 
dustrial or trade jurisdictions will 
cause dissension not only between in- 
dustrial and craft groups but among 
competing industrial unions as well. 


Proposed Amendment of the 
No-Raiding Agreement 


A stormy squabble may arise with 


the proposal that the No-Raiding 
Agreement be amended to permit the 
transfer of workers from one union 
to another, in cases where the workers 
are found to belong in another juris- 
diction. The modification is designed 
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to satisfy those unions that have re- 
fused to sign the No-Raiding Agree- 
ment on the grounds that approval 
would freeze employees whom they 
claim to cover within other unions. 
The influential ILGWU has gone on 
record as favoring such a proposal and 
Mr. Meany has indicated that the pro- 
posal has merit. 

The degree of success achieved by 
the federation in compromising the 
claims of craft and industrial unions 
for maintenance and construction work 
within industrial plants will affect em- 
ployers directly. If a stalemate in 
negotiations on jurisdiction is reached, 
the building trades may utilize the 
craft and departmental severance 
principles of the American Potash de- 
cision to invade existing production 
and maintenance units. The general 
discontent of skilled workers within 
industrial unions will facilitate such 
severances. An example of this tech- 
nique may be observed at North 
American Aviation, where the Operat- 
ing Engineers are attempting to carve 
out a power plant department from an 
over-all unit represented by the UAW. 
In this case, the NLRB has ordered a 
representation election without per- 
mitting the no-raiding provision of the 
federation constitution to serve as a 
bar. The federation may condemn 
this technique as being in violation 
of the no-raiding clause of the con- 
stitution, but if this is done, the prob- 
lem of enforcement will arise. En- 
forcement based on suspension would 
precipitate a crisis of no little propor- 
tions. 

On the other hand, let us assume 
that an agreement on jurisdiction is 
concluded which stipulates that main- 
tenance and conversion work will be 
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performed by industrial union me- 
chanics but that all new construction 
work will be done by building trades 
craftsmen. Under these conditions, an 
employer with a mechanical depart- 
ment which performs both mainten- 
ance and new construction work might 
be forced to lay off mechanics and to 
subcontract. The reactions and com- 
plications would be swift and disrup- 
tive of established relations. Further- 
more, who will determine what work 
in an individual plant is maintenance, 
conversion, or new construction? This 
would raise another jurisdictional 
problem with the employer again in 
the middle. 

Educational and protest picket lines 
to acquire or to retain jurisdiction of 
industrial construction and conversion 
appear to be a coming phenomenon 
in labor relations. There have already 
been numerous instances where build- 
ing trade craftsmen have halted con- 
struction projects in order to force the 
employer to transfer conversion or 
auxiliary work from his maintenance 
mechanics to them. On the other hand, 
some industrial union mechanics have 
picketed to compel an employer to 
cancel work which has been contracted 
to outside craftsmen. 

The aggressive actions of the Build- 
ing Trades and Teamsters may force 
a headlong test of federation unity in 
the near future but, despite this un- 
happy prospect, it appears that op- 
timism is justified. After all, 20 years 
of vain effort should demonstrate the 
futility of harmonizing jurisdictional 
claims after a split. 

The vigor with which the federation 
pushes its philosophy of racial integra- 
tion will determine the strains im- 
posed by this problem. Some unions 
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still adhere to either open or concealed 
exclusionist policies and others seldom 
go beyond lip service. The influence 
exerted by top officials of the federa- 
tion to have non-complying unions 
discontinue discriminatory _ policies 
will create resentments among both 
top officials and rank-and-file mem- 
bers. Illustrative of this potential split 
are the recent inroads of the Citizens 
Councils into Southern union member- 
ship and the rumored creation of an 
all-white Southern Federation of La- 
bor because of the strong anti-segrega- 
tion stand taken by the AFL-CIO. 
Although the federation runs the 
danger of withdrawals and antago- 
nism, which will seriously affect its 
organizational drive in the South, its 
adherence to the principles of civil 
liberties will, in the long run, enhance 
its stature and its strength. 


Possible Disunity in the 
Political Sphere 


An avowed objective of the united 
labor movement is militant political 
action, which is to be effected through 
political education, without the forma- 
tion of a Labor Party or capturing 
control of an existing party. Under 
current economic and political con- 
ditions, there appear to be few 
hazards to unity in such a program, 
though the failure of the AFL-CIO to 
push the Building Trade Department 
legislative program is being interpreted 
as siding with the industrial unions 
against the crafts. Individual labor 
leaders and unions may differ as to 
political endorsements, they may differ 
on legislative programs, and they may 
differ in political outlook without any 
consequent deep - seated 


But, 


animosities. 
were the existing situation to 
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change, would labor change the course 
of its political activities? Suppose that 
we had depression conditions, with 
mass unemployment instead of pros- 
perity, or that the federation doubles 
its strength to its announced goal of 
30 million members. What if frustra- 
tions were induced by anti-labor legis- 
lation under more conservative state 
and federal governments? In these 
circumstances, a Labor Party might 
well come into being, and with it dis- 
unity and factionalism. The political 
ideology of American labor, among 
either leaders or rank and file, is not 
oriented in any particular direction; 
it ranges from ultra-conservatism to 
outright socialism. This variation in 
ideology, as well as the clash of 
political aspirations among the leaders, 
would then be likely to develop into 
serious political discords. 

The sharp divergence of views ex- 
pressed by Walter Reuther and George 
Meany on the subject of Nehru and 
India foreshadows some friction within 
the federation on international affairs. 
While each strongly supports the fede- 
ration in opposition to communism, 
their approaches to relations with 
Communist countries differ markedly. 
One advocates, and practices, blunt, 
uncompromising opposition; the other 
believes in a process of adjustment. 
Though these different approaches may 
lead to confusion of voices at times, 
agreement on basic foreign policy ap- 
pears firm. There is less firmness, 
however, on the basic question of 
autonomy. The federation of AFL-CIO 
has been described as a “democratic 
association of autonomous unions” and 
under this concept, how much auton- 
omy does a member union have to 
express international views contrary 
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to those expressed by the merged 
federation? 


Clashes with the Teamsters 


The possibility of a break between 
the federation and the Teamsters has 
plagued the merger since its inception. 
Each of the succession of headline 
clashes between the two has reflected 
and dramatized a basic area of con- 
flict. A review of these public dis- 
agreements may cast some light on 
specific problems and their signifi- 
cance. 

First, the Teamsters’ demand for 
full membership in the Industrial 
Union Department at the merger con- 
vention was an expression of the 
general AFL fear that the new de- 
partment might serve as a Trojan 
horse for the CIO within the federa- 
tion. This immediate fear was allayed 
by the influx of former AFL unions, 
including a 400,000 Teamster mem- 
bership, into the department. Despite 
this dilution of strength, pursuit of 
an independent legislative organiza- 
tional and political program by the 
Industrial Union body can_ spell 
trouble for the federation. This situa- 
tion could again raise the question 
as to the degree of autonomy to be 
exercised by the constituent unions 
and departments. 

The next Teamster incident, involv- 
ing jurisdictional picketing at Pack- 
ard, exposed one facet of the issue 
of craft versus industrial unionism 


previously discussed. 

The proposed $400,000 loan by the 
Teamsters to the International Long- 
shoremen brought the old question of 
racketeering and corruption within the 
AFL into the open. The decisive posi- 
tion taken by Mr. Meany indicates 
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that corruption charges will not weaken 
federation unity and may result in the 
weeding out of undesirable elements. 
The inactivity which surrounds the 
Ethical Practices Committee is not 
too reassuring on this score, but the 
silence from this quarter may be 
attributed to planning and organiza- 
tion. 

The mutual assistance pact between 
the Teamsters and Longshoremen was 
in direct opposition to the AFL-CIO 
effort to recapture the pier workers. 
The position of the federation, as ex- 
pressed by Mr. Meany, cast consider- 
able light on the extent to which it 
will go, and the secession dangers it 
will risk, to compel adherence to basic 
constitutional obligations. Continued 


firmness on such matters may be com- 
pared to the “brink of war” concept 


of Mr. Dulles and may run similar 
hazards with the Teamsters. 

The Teamster-Longshoremen alliance 
may also resurrect the fearful charge 
of “dual unionism,” the original sin 
of a trade unionist. This may be in- 
ferred from the question framed by 
Mr. Meany for consideration at the 
June meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil: Can a union, a member of AFL- 
CIO, have a working alliance or an 
organizing alliance with a union out- 
side AFL-CIO that would work to the 
detriment of a third union which is 
affiliated with AFL-CIO? Any policy 


adopted by the Executive Council. on 


this proposition may well determine 
the effectiveness of the widespread 
Teamster alliances with other unions, 
should the Teamsters either withdraw 
or be expelled from the federation. 

The last in the series of federation 
headaches caused by the Teamsters is 
the charge of raiding filed by the 
Brewery Workers. This is but another 
aspect of the basic jurisdictional ques- 
tion. 

Should the Teamsters and the feder- 
ation part ways, both would suffer 
but neither would be wrecked. AFL- 
CIO would remain the dominant voice 
in American labor while the Teamsters 
would continue their forceful expan- 
sion. The likelihood of such a sever- 
ance may well be dampened by the 
internal disruption within the Team- 
sters themselves. 

In assessing the occurrence of dis- 
putes within the federation, one should 
bear in mind that the merger was 
consummated with the deliberate in- 
tent to postpone efforts to reconcile 
differences until organizational unity 
was accomplished. The merger did not 
represent a meeting of minds; it 
simply provided a framework within 
which tensions could be eased and the 
way facilitated for the settlement of 
disputes. The exposure of fundamental 
disagreements was foreseen and 
planned. That these have occurred is 
neither unexpected nor indicative of 
an early break-up. 








. .» Many factors in the labor situation—particu- 
larly the accelerated rate of technological change 
—suggest that a careful reappraisal of the sen- 
iority principle may now be necessary. 


Seniority—A Changing Concept? 


PHILOMENA MARQUARDT MULLADY 


Associate Professor 


Graduate Institute of Social and Industrial Relations 


Loyola University, Chicago 


THE SENIORITY CONCEPT, embodied in 
more or less detailed agreement pro- 
visions, has been with us now since 
the thirties. Not that it was invented 
then; many non-unionized industries 
and plants provided seniority rights 
much earlier. But it was the severe 
shock to job security administered by 
the depression, and the organizing 
drives resulting from the Wagner 
Act, that led to a demand for pro- 
visions designed to prevent discrimi- 
nation against union members and for 
protection against arbitrary or dis- 
criminatory practices in layoff, pro- 
motion, and rehiring. 

The real problem that seniority 
provisions are designed to solve is 
how to protect the employee with 
longer service from being laid off 
while those with shorter service con- 
tinue to work. Management has 
clearly seen the industrial relations as 
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well as the community relations as- 
pects of such a situation. 


Past Experience with Seniority Clauses 


Little opportunity to check the effect 
of seniority clauses, especially upon 
efficiency of operation, was provided 
through the war years. It was, how- 
ever, discovered that transfer prob- 
lems could be solved through agree- 
ment. 

Even during the immediate postwar 
reconversion, economic activity picked 
up so rapidly that only scattered 
experience with seniority problems 
was acquired. The 1949-50 and 1953- 
54 increase in layoffs broadened this 
experience and gave additional per- 
spective on the use of either very wide 
or rather narrow units as the area 
within which seniority rights might 
be exercised for reductions in force. 
Also the advantages and disadvan- 
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tages of modifying length of service 
by “ability, merit, and capacity” were 
tested. 

Very early in the development of 
seniority principles it was realized 
that layoff, recall, promotion, and 
other seniority rights must be worked 
out on a plant-by-plant basis. There 
is no such thing as a pattern that can 
be generally applied, even under a 
multi-plant agreement. Seniority is a 
local problem, very close to home. 

Although major layoffs are usually 
based on the widest possible unit, 
restrictions on “bumping” (to job 
families, to small number of jobs, or 
to a limited area) in order to prevent 
too severe a disruption of production 
have frequently been dictated by ex- 
perience. In many other cases, un- 
limited bumping has provided a work- 
force with more diversified job experi- 
ence, thus reducing retraining and 
other bumping costs. 

A majority of management repre- 
sentatives who have come through 
major layoffs insist that the applica- 
tion of straight seniority (provided, 
of course, that the worker is able 
to do the work satisfactorily) is the 
best policy. It is the fairest system, 
causes fewer grievances, and main- 
tains higher morale. They warn, how- 
ever, that the cost of the payroll for 
the additional employees required to 
carry out details of the reduction in 
force is an important budget item. 
They urge, also, that it is essential for 
the union and the company to have 
a thorough understanding of the en- 
tire approach to the problems in- 
volved. 

Another advantage of layoffs on 
length of service alone cited by man- 
agement is that this policy forces 
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management to cull out poor workers 
during prosperous times and does not 
permit them to delay this until a 
major layoff occurs. 


Seniority and Ability 

The policy of laying off, as well 
as promoting, on the basis of ability, 
with length of service being consid- 
ered only when “ability, merit, and 
capacity” are equal, has many sup- 
porters. Equally strong is the argu- 
ment for seniority to take priority 
unless the shorter-service employee is 
“head and shoulders” over the sen- 
ior man, 

Strong voices are raised for 
straight seniority in promotions, 
where a clear-cut line of progress 
has been developed and well publi- 
cized, so that each employee knows 
what opportunities lie ahead and a 
worker has an incentive to use his 
head and hands to the best of his 
abilities. 

Warning is given that the consid- 
eration of “merit” in layoffs and 
promotions requires management to 
develop objective measurements of 
ability that will stand up through 
arbitration. Case after case has shown 
that the proof of “most able” for 
promotions must be more than mere 
opinion; it requires careful checking 
and reviewing of the work over the 
years. The worker and the union 
must have a clear understanding of 
the objective basis on which manage- 
ment decides that it cannot “approve” 
him for promotien. Opinion polls and 
human relations research have shown 
that the “chance to advance,” like 
the “right to work continuously,” are 
among the major goals of workers 
and that an important incentive to 
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increased productivity for the indi- 
vidual employee is the knowledge that 
if he does good work he can expect 
to be given a chance at the job ahead 
of him. 


What Lies Ahead? 


Many predict that major changes 
in the seniority concept are now 
called for. These forecasts are based 
on such factors as: 

The rapid increase in the population. 


The much slower increase in the labor 
force. 


The growing proportion of aging workers. 
A rapid rise in the percentage of women 
workers. 
The increasing pace 
pansion. 


of industrial ex- 


The shift in production from older to 
newer plants. 


Shifts to new locations and new products. 
The acceleration of the rate of mergers. 
Provisions for annual wages and supple- 
mentary unemployment benefits. 
The rapid technological changes 
bodied in automation. 


em- 


There is no doubt that a careful 
appraisal of the principle of seniority 
which was built up over the depres- 
sion and immediate postwar years is 
now in order. The “living document” 
approach to collective bargaining dic- 
tates the careful examination of sen- 
iority provisions, to ascertain if they 
will help or hinder in meeting the 
problems presented by our changing 
times. 

The question is also being raised 
whether seniority provisions are nec- 
essary any longer, when workers are 
given comparable protection by GAW 
and SUB. 

With the supply of all types of 
workers insufficient to meet the grow- 


ing demand, anything in seniority 
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provisions that might prevent the most 
efficient use of such workers as are 
available, particularly those with 
special skills, should receive careful 
analysis. Does seniority prevent the 
company from hiring older men and 
women during the next few years 
when, as a result of the low birthrate 
during the depression, the 20-30 age 
group will be so small in number 
that it cannot possibly meet all civil- 
ian and military demands? 

Another set of problems for man- 
agement consideration focuses on 
plant and product shifts. Could your 
agreement take care of the problems 
of transferring the workforce to a 
new location, or of integrating it 
with employees from another plant? 
Has a well-worked-out plan of pro- 
motions been developed, with an ob- 
jective system of determining ability, 
to expedite the movement of employ- 
ees into higher-rated jobs in the new 
plant, on new types of operations? 

Will your methods and procedures 
for promotions and transfers stand 
the test of use? Do you have any 
union-management group set up to 
analyze and solve the problems which 
may arise? 

Again, does your company have 
any procedure for finding and using 
the “exceptional employee”—not sim- 
ply the man who is above average? 
Does it spot that important cog—the 
man who possesses outstanding quali- 
fications, such as the ability to do 
a task that no other employee can 
do, or the capacity to perform a 
large number of operations so that 
he can be shifted about between jobs 
as needed? This is the type of worker 


who will become more and more 


valuable in the years just ahead. 
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The Impact of Automation 
Our - still-limited 
automation 


experience with 
indicates that we may 
need a new type of labor force: highly 
skilled and versatile. Undoubtedly, 
the new technology calls for new 
ways of thinking about the flow of 
work through an entire process. 

Old job classifications and narrow 
seniority units may have to be dis- 
carded entirely and much broader 
ones developed. Old craft skills may 
have to be replaced by the man who 
can handle two or more of them. 

“Ability to learn” the job will be 
much more important than the old 
“ability to do” the work. Problems 
of training and retraining, and the 
right to receive opportunities for 
training will need thoughtful attention 
and careful planning. The senior em- 
ployees may not be the ones best 
able to learn to handle the new, 
complex, and expensive machines. 

The fact must be faced that new 
equipment may displace large num- 
bers of workers. Transfers to other 
areas, based on seniority built up 
over the years, will call for careful 
interviewing of each employee to de- 
termine preferences. 

In some companies, a shortage of 
workers, coupled with turnover, may 
ease these difficulties, but displace- 
ments, resulting in major reductions 
in force, may present serious prob- 
lems to others. To take care of them, 
procedures may have to be developed 
through union-management negotia- 
tions. Here, it is well to bear in mind 
that major changes in seniority prin- 
ciples may result in even greater 
stresses and strains within the union 
organization than 


in labor-manage- 
ment relations. 
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Automation is not adopted without 
long-range planning, and it often 
takes two to five years before the 
new machines are installed. This peri- 
od provides time to develop plans 
to absorb displaced employees into 
other jobs and to gain the coopera- 
tion of the union through careful 
exploration of procedures to safe- 
guard the workers. It also permits the 
training of workers for their new 
jobs. Increased sharing of information 
in this area between union and man- 
agement will become more and more 
essential. 

Dismissal pay should be budgeted 
for as part of the cost of the new 
machines, in case permanent layoffs 
are necessary. The cost of additional 
personnel and industrial relations 
staff to handle the increased work- 
load, and particularly the human re- 
lations problems, resulting from the 
transition to automation, should also 
be included. 


Conclusions 
Whether or 


of seniority 


not radical revisions 
provisions in present 
agreements are called for at this time 
depends as much upon the administra- 
tion of the principle of seniority 
over the past few years as it does on 
the wording of the clauses. If the 
problem approach to seniority has 
been used, with management and 
union working closely to try to secure 
a clear understanding of the prob- 


able consequences of the various pos- 
sible solutions of seniority difficulties 


—the effect upon the worker, on 
operating efficiency, and so forth 
the organization should be able to 
meet the new tests of the seniority 
concept as they arise. 





... Though it has been argued that a labor agree- 
ment should not be too specific, the author here 
examines a number of issues that repeatedly 
reach the arbitration stage as a direct result of 
vagueness, ambiguity, or silence in the contract. 
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THE FREQUENCY with which disputes 
under a labor contract reach the arbi- 
tration stage is sometimes advanced 
as an index of bad labor relations. 
This may be an oversimplified measur- 
ing rod of failure: A heavy reliance 
upon judicial settlement may some- 
times be a necessary developmental 
phase. But nobody will argue against 
the simple proposition that to reduce 
the number of disputes during the life 
of a contract is a proper goal of 
efficient and constructive labor-man- 
agement relations. It would seem 
equally obvious that the most elemen- 
tary insurance against unnecessary 
grievance handling and repeated arbi- 
tration is the writing of contract 
clauses which deal clearly with situa- 
tions which are sure to arise. 

All too frequently, however, trouble 
is built into the contract by poor 
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drafting. In fact, there is a hardy 
group of contract issues which seems 
to survive the repeated encounters of 
the bargainers. These are recurring 
matters on which the contract is silent, 
vague, or ambiguous. Weighing the 
irritations, trouble, and expense of 
the unnecessary journeys up the griev- 
ance stairway and the repeated arbi- 
tration of these disputes, should not 
the parties have made a better at- 
tempt to dispose of them in advance 
by simple contract language? 


Some Recurring Issues 


Among the better-known repeaters 
are: 

1. Undefined seniority provisions. 
This whole subject is covered in some 
contracts by statements as vague as 
“the principle of seniority shall pre- 
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vail.” Controversy over the occupa- 
tional units which are to be grouped 
for measurement of tenure is inevit- 
able. 

2. Undefined “ability” provisions 
in layoff and recall clauses. What did 
the parties mean when they said, for 
example, “Ability and seniority shall 
receive equal consideration”? What 
are the units of ability and how many 
of them are equal to how many days 
of seniority? A rich variety of inter- 
pretations is argued: Ability means 
the ability to learn; it means having 
done a good job in the pre-bump classi- 
fication; it means giving the appli- 
cant a trial period and a test by a 
bipartisan board of examiners; it 
means satisfying the supervisor; it 
means speed only, or quality only; it 
means minimum performance, average 
performance, or maximum perform- 
ance; the worker is capable only if 
he once held the job; if he can lift 
both hands over his head; etc., etc. 
The point is that the disputants have 
not said any of these things in their 
contract; they don’t say them in their 
next contract; they show up before 
an arbitrator a year later with equally 
conflicting (and not necessarily the 
same) arguments. 

3. Contract holidays which occur 
during paid sick leave, or after a 
long layoff period, or while the worker 
is on disability payment or on work- 
men’s compensation. The parties argue 
before the arbitrator for and against 
payment and for various proportions 
of payment when the contract says 
nothing. 

4. Vacation pay. A similar group 
of controversies without contract guid- 
ance centers on this topic. Are the 
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rights cumulative, accrued, owed for- 
ever, prorated, or what? Silence in 
the contract; vigorous conflicting un- 
certainty at the hearing. 


5. Work done on holidays which 
occur on Saturdays, Sundays, or after 
the end of the working day on a 
Saturday which occurs on a holiday. 
Double time? Two-and-a-half times? 
Triple? Three-and-a-half? Quadruple? 
All have been argued when none has 
been stated. 


6. Summary discharge. When the 
contract does not permit summary 
discharge, what shall be done when 
the employer has fired first and arbi- 
trated later? It will sometimes be ap- 
parent that it was momentarily im- 
possible to continue an employer-em- 
ployee relationship with the accused 
worker on the premises; the clause, 
therefore, cannot be taken literally. 
Should the arbitrator reinstate the 
worker while a new grievance is in- 
itiated and sent up the grievance path? 
Again, the parties have failed to de- 
cide in advance how they want this 


handled. 


Many agreements anticipate these 


situations with explicit provisions. 


But many do not. The nature of the 
operations in some work situations 
may give assurance that these ques- 
tions are unlikely to arise. In other re- 
lationships, well-established and ae- 
cepted practices make written provi- 
sion unnecessary. But in too many 
situations the conflicts arise time and 
again. If the parties have a perma- 
nent umpire, he may dub his voice 
permanently into the silences. If they 
use ad hoc arbitrators, they may re- 
peat the fight as often as their stamina 
will permit. 
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How have arbitrators tried to meet 
these problems? Some generalizations 
can be made here. To begin with, the 
arbitrator will usually make a con- 
scientious attempt to dig for the in- 
tentions of the parties. He may get no 
aid in this direction from the testi- 
mony presented. It frequently turns 
out that there was no meeting of 
minds since the subject didn’t arise; 
or, each avers he left the conference 
table assured that his respective in- 
tention had prevailed. 


Some Commonly Used Criteria 


When they find no help in the area 
of intent, arbitrators frequently resort 
to one or the other of the following 
guides: 

l. The accident of language. Let 
us say the contract clause reads: 


“Employees shall be paid a day’s 


wages for each of the following seven 
holidays on which they shall not be 
required to work .. .” This reads on 
its face that a holiday is payable by 
“a day’s wages.” The arbitrator, there- 
fore, awards an extra day’s pay for 
the holiday even though it occurred on 
a weekend. 

Suppose, however, the contract 
reads instead, “Employees shall be off 
on the following seven holidays with- 
out loss of pay .. .” The arbitrator, 
clinging tenaciously to the bare struc- 
ture of the wording, reads the direc- 
tions literally. The workers were off; 
they lost no pay; there is nothing 
that says they shall be paid a day’s 
wages. Payment is denied. 

The trouble with this approach is 
that in both cases there may have been 
the same absence of intent, or even an 
intent opposed to the literal meaning 
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of the clause. The difference in word- 
ing is frequently quite fortuitous. 

2. Past practice. Another approach 
leans heavily on this. But 18 wrongs 
do not necessarily make a right and 
the factor of acquiescence is sometimes 
hard to nail down. (“It had never 
been reported to the union business 
agent,” or “The employer is tired of 
being made to pay for something con- 
trary to his obligations and wants a 
test case now.”’) 

3. Trends. In some areas of con- 
tract controversy there is a noticeable 
tendency to follow “trends”—even 
though it is generally agreed that ar- 
bitration is not governed by prece- 
dent. 

(a) One such tendency, which has 
resulted from the practice of “package 
bargaining,” is the assignment of 
monetary values to such issues as that 
of holiday pay. Unions have insisted 
that holidays are no longer to be 
measured as mere recesses from work 
for rest, recreation, or religious observ- 
ance. They argue that these holidays 
were assigned a monetary value in the 
package which was bargained out. 
When they do not cost the employer 
an extra day’s pay, the workers do not 
get the full value of the expenditure 
which was promised. Many arbitrators 
use this approach where the problem 
involves a translation of fringe bene- 
fits into money. 

(b) There is another body of 
thought among arbitrators which re- 
sponds to the absence of specifications 
in the contract by denying to the 
union any enlargement of benefits be- 
yond the narrowest interpretation of 
the actual wording. This thinking 
uses as its theoretical framework the 
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principle of “management residual 
rights.” Its thesis is that management 
started off reserving all rights to itself. 
It made only those concessions which 
were explicitly enumerated in the con- 
tract. Silence on any subject is to be 
treated as a concession not made. 
Ambiguity in any clause is to be re- 
garded as something not quite grant- 
ed. Therefore, if nothing is said about 
holidays which fall on Saturdays, pay- 
ment for such a contingency is to be 
denied. If capability is one of the 
factors in upward transfer and no 
scale is given for determining ability, 
the measurement has been left in the 
hands of management. 

(c) Some arbitrators, favoring a 
strict construction approach similar to 
the foregoing, base it on a somewhat 
more balanced principle. They invoke 


what might be called the philosophy 
of “the assumption of awareness” or 


“the premise of sophistication.” Ac- 
cording to this doctrine, collective 
bargaining has now advanced to the 
point where the parties were acting 
with open eyes when they provided or 
failed to provide for any specific 
contingency. That holidays sometimes 
fall on non-working days should no 
longer be a surprise. If no specific 
provision is made for an extra day’s 
pay, none was intended. This approach 
runs into trouble, however, on the 
question, which party should suffer 
for the silence. (For example, if 
there is no mention of holiday pay 
during layoff, should the employer 
pay because he failed to specify that 
such a holiday was not compensable, 
or is the employee denied it because 
the union failed to say specifically 
that it was payable? ) 


4. Anticipation of probable out- 
come without arbitration. Notice must 
also be taken of one more criterion: 
The attempt—sometimes subconscious 
—of arbitrators to rely on their spec- 
ulations as to how the parties might 
have bargained the matter out if arbi- 
tration had not been used. The dangers 
and shortcomings of such considera- 
tions are obvious. 


None of the foregoing approaches 
will serve as universal yardsticks. They 
all have in common the intent to 
guess at what the parties meant to 
write into the contract or to arrive at 
what strikes the arbitrator as relative 
justice. The latter is, however, difficult 
to identify in a field where justice is 
what the parties make it. What is 
practice in the industry, or in other 
contracts is not necessarily the bar- 
gain that was made or is being sought 
by the parties before the arbitrator. 
Even internal inferences may be mis- 
leading. A used in other 
clauses within the same contract need 
have no applicability to the question 
at issue. It is characteristic of contract 
bargaining that the advantages shift 
from one side to the in the 
various subdivisions of controversy, 
depending on the many separate tugs 
of war which are continually going on. 


concept 


other 


There is no intent in the foregoing 
to scoff at the practice of arbitrators 
in this vexing area. The difficulties 
have been imposed by the parties. The 
arbitrator can only struggle with the 
materials he has at hand. 


Objections to Greater Specificity 


The basic question remains: Collec- 
tive bargaining is built on the premise 
that the parties have come to a deci- 
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sion about what they want. Is it fair 
to ask them to write more specific 
language into the contract to cover 
questions that can be reasonably ex- 
pected to arise? Some practitioners 
say, “No.” The “living document” 
school of thought contends that con- 
tracts should contain little more than 
the barest statements. “And be locked 
away in the safe,” some add. Such 
an approach presumes an advanced 
relationship in which mutual good 
will and constructive adaptation have 
fashioned methods and understand- 
ings to serve as unwritten supplements 
to the contract. 

Others do not want contract pitfalls 
pointed out because they believe that 
collective bargaining should continue 
beyond the period of formal treaty 
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writing. The assumption here is that 
in a fluid relationship the union may 
get a concession one time, the em- 
ployer another. 

A third objection against a great 
degree of foresightedness takes the 
form of the comment, “Why increase 
the area of contention during negotia- 
tions by bickering over details?” 

All the objections to a more de- 
tailed contract must stand or fall on 
the frequency with which the parties 
continue to turn to the outsider to 
clarify the subjects about which they 
have been silent or have not spoken 
adequately. If the contractual motor 
depends heavily on the services of a 
hired repairman, the parties would do 
well to apply some thoughtful “do-it- 
yourself” to the engine design. 


Escalator Clauses and Deferred Increases— 
A BLS Survey 


or THE 8.2 MILLION employees covered by 1,424 major contracts recently analyzed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 2.3 million will reap the benefit this year of deferred- 
increase provisions negotiated in earlier years. Just over 1.6 million are also in line 
for a pay boost as the result of cost-of-living escalator clauses tied to changes in the 
Consumer Price Index. 


Cost-of-living clauses, though less prevalent than deferred-increase provisions, were 
found in 156 of the agreements studied, and were far more frequent in manufactur- 
ing than in nonmanufacturing (13 per cent of manufacturing agreements as com- 
pared with only 6 per cent of nonmanufacturing). Industry groups in which wage 
escalation was most prominent were transportation equipment (covering 71 per cent 
of organized employees) and nonelectrical machinery (51 per cent of employees). 
Among nonmanufacturing industries, cost-of-living clauses were mainly concentrated 
in the transportation group (48 per cent of employees). 

In contrast, the distribution of the 261 agreements with provisions for deferred 
increases showed greater frequency in the nonmanufacturing industries (20 per cent 
of all agreements as compared with 17 per cent of all manufacturing agreements). 
On the other hand, the proportion of employees covered by deferred-increase pro- 
visions was greater in manufacturing (32 per cent) than in nonmanufacturing (24 
per cent). Industry groups in which such provisions were found to be most common 
were transportation equipment (covering 66 per cent of employees), mining (66 per 
cent), transportation (61 per cent), nonelectrical machinery (49 per cent), leather 
and leather products (49 per cent), and construction (45 per cent). 





. .- Neither management nor labor is of one mind 
about the precise meaning of the term “fringe 
benefit.” A recent BLS study, whose major find- 
ings are discussed here, throws some interesting 
light on the problem of assessing the real dimen- 


sions of a company’s “hidden payroll.” 


The Measurement of 
Fringe Benefit Expenditures 


NELSON M. BORTZ 
Acting Chief 


Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


A GENERATION AGO, the typical wage 
earner was paid for the number of 
hours he worked or the amount of 


pieces he produced, and that was. 


virtually all he received for his efforts. 
The measurement of his compensa- 
tion, or remuneration, from his em- 
ployer was relatively simple. 
Today’s typical worker, in contrast, 
also receives a paid vacation each 
year, pay for the holidays on which 
he (or she) does not work, and pre- 
mium pay for working at unusual or 
inconvenient hours. He may be paid 
for various periods of leave which 
are essentially of a “personal” nature, 
such as sickness. His life and health 
may be insured by his employer so 
that he or his dependents do not 
suffer too heavy a financial loss in 
case of death, accidents, sickness, 
hospitalization, surgical operation, or 


extended medical treatments. He is 
entitled to state unemployment com- 
pensation paid for entirely by the 
employer; this summer, if he is an 
unemployed automobile worker, he 
may be receiving supplementary un- 
employment compensation out of a 
fund established by his employer. At 
the age of 65, he can retire on a 
government pension, half of which 
was financed by his employer. He 
may also receive supplementary re- 
tirement income out of his employer's 
own plan. In large part, he makes 
all these extra payments possible by 
producing more. 

The various terms used to label 
these supplements to wages include 
“supplementary wage practices,” 
“wage extras,” “hidden payroll,” 
“non-wage labor costs,” “related bene- 
fits,” and “fringe benefits.” The last 
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mentioned term, which seems to have 
been originated by the War Labor 
Board during World War II, has be- 
come by far the most popular desig- 
nation. Many employers, however, ob- 
ject to the minimization of their 
expenditures connected with these 
practices which the term “fringe” 
seems to imply; many unions, on the 
other hand, question the use of the 
term “benefits” to describe some of 
the practices instituted by employers 
for their employees and emphasize 
the mutual advantages of the prac- 
tices which are agreed upon in col- 
lective bargaining. Despite the sound- 
ness of these objections, this label 
will undoubtedly persist. 


Growth of Fringe Benefits 


We are all familiar with the growth 
of various types of non-wage sup- 
plements in the past 10 to 15 years. 
“Package type” settlements, combin- 
ing wage increases with the introduc- 
tion or liberalization of other types 
of benefits, have become widespread. 
During 1954 and 1955, for example, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics records 
show that, in about two out of every 
three large contract negotiations, 
changes were made in one or more 
types of wage supplements. Collective 
bargaining on fringe benefits has be- 
come as commonplace as bargaining 
on wage adjustments, with the liberal- 
ization of practices becoming a goal 
almost with their adoption. 

Thus, fringe benefits are now an 
integral part of industrial wage struc- 
tures. The employer's obligation to 
bargain over these benefits is written 
into law, into decisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, and 
into court actions. Moreover, the 
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growing awareness of the importance 
of “human relations” in industry has 
tended to increase rather than to 
minimize the significance of these 
practices, especially insofar as they 
affect workers’ desires for job and 
family security, dignity, and adequate 
leisure and rest. 

Obviously, these added supplements 
to wages call for employer expendi- 
tures. No one knows the aggregate 
amounts involved.' Nor is there any 
general agreement, or understanding, 
as to precisely what practices or bene- 
fits should be included in any at- 
tempted calculation of such expendi- 
tures. As the National Industrial 
Conference Board has stated, in one 
of its recent reports describing the 
practices of nine companies: 


Some of these companies set up certain 
guides or criteria to aid in the selection 
of fringes. Others use a rule of thumb. 
One practical determinant for most, how- 
ever, is the use to which the company 
intends to put the fringe-cost tabulation. 
If the company is readying data for 
union negotiations, it sometimes selects 
only the fringes that are subject to bar- 
gaining. If the company’s object is em- 
ployee education, the fringes selected are 
more likely to be those that employees 
are most conscious of. But if the com- 
pany’s objective is cost analysis, it is 
more disposed to include in its cost 
analysis other payments to, or in behalf 


of, employees—whether they are generally 
considered as fringes or not.” 


' The Senate Subcommittee on Welfare and Pen 


sion Funds, in its final report on Welfare and 
Pension Plans Investigation (April 6, 1956), 
2, stated: “Today an estimated 75 million 
individuals—workers and their dependents—rely 
upon some form of group benefits program to 
meet the contingencies of sickness, accident, old 
age, and death. The plans or insurance policies 
underlying all programs number approximately 
half a million. Total contributions to all pro 
grams in 1954 reached an estimated $6.8 bil 
lion. Reserves of pension funds aggregate $20 
to $25 billion.” 
*Computing the Costs of Fringe Benefits, Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, Studies in 
Personnel Policy, No. 128, 1952, p. 6 
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Here we face our first major hurdle 
in any attempted analytical approach 
to the measurement of expenditures 
on fringe benefits. No clear, common, 
or uniform concepts exist, either in 
management or union circles, as to 
the items that should appropriately 
be included in any examination of 
employer expenditures. We in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics have 
sought to explore some of these con- 
ceptual problems, and although we 
have not much to show at this time, 
we expect over the long run that our 
studies will reflect an increasing per- 
ception of the nature 
benefits. 


of fringe 


Some Conceptual Problems 

We have discussed these questions 
with our business and labor advisory 
committees. The questions are legion. 


legally 


For example, are 
payments classifiable as fringe bene- 


required 
fits, in view of the fact that the 
employer—every employer—has no 
choice but to pay? Again, are sup- 
plements related to hours worked 
(e.g., shift differentials and premium 
overtime) of a different order from 
other types of supplements? Extra 
working time is scheduled by man- 
agement presumably because it is 
profitable to do so, and such pre- 
miums, for the most part, compensate 
workers for the disadvantage of in- 
convenient hours of work. What about 
paid rest periods, clean-up time, and 
similar practices where the nature of 
such payments usually redounds to the 
safety or benefit of the employer's 
business? Neither management nor 
labor is of one mind, though the 
areas of agreement are possibly larger 
than one might imagine. 

On the whole, organized labor takes 
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the approach that “statistics on the 
‘costs’ of so-called fringe benefits have 
to be examined and used cautiously.” 
According to AFL-CIO economists, 
fringe benefit statistics on costs are 
not a reliable yardstick for bargain- 
ing comparisons. They note that union 
emphasis is generally placed on the 
prevalence of the practice rather than 
expenditures, which vary widely from 
company to company and possibly 
from year to year. In discussing sta- 
tistics on the costs of benefits, labor 
representatives have repeatedly ex- 
pressed the view that while fringe 
benefits may be labor costs, not all 
costs which have been called labor 
costs are fringe benefits. They include 
in this category such non-wage items 
as, for example, cafeterias, water 
fountains, company publications for 
employees, industrial safety programs, 
and recreation activities. 

Unions frequently take the view 
that employer expenditures for fringe 
benefits yield compensating gains for 
employers, so that the net costs of 
benefits may be considerably less than 
the expenditures for them. They point 
out that premium pay for time worked 
—overtime, late shifts, holidays, and 
weekends—is scheduled because the 
employer expects to gain from such 
operations; that payments for vaca- 
tions and holidays are important pri- 
marily as leisure time and not as 
providing additional income, and that 
other items are reflected in the work- 
ers’ regular hourly wages but never- 
theless are counted separately when 
employers tally up the cost of their 
fringe benefits, and are thus magni- 
fied and overstated. 


* Collective Bargaining Report, AFL-CIO, March, 


1956 
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Management's Attitude 


Management’s views are naturally 
but not exclusively tied to the cost of 
doing business. Many employers agree 
that a number of the supplements 
to wages should not be attributed 
to the results of union negotiations. 
They are inclined to distinguish be- 
tween pay for time worked and pay 
for time not worked. Most employers 
would probably also agree to a differ- 
entiation between those expenditures 
that are incidental to the employment 
of labor and those that represent 
labor compensation. Wage expense 
is obviously not identical with employ- 
ment expense. A company must as- 
sume a variety of expenses (e.g., for 
hiring, training, transferring, and 
separating personnel) that cannot 
properly be considered as part of the 
wage cost of doing business. 

As to the conceptual problem of 
whether a particular item should be 
considered a fringe benefit, some man- 
agement representatives have sug- 
gested as a test whether the employer 
is free to discontinue the item—for 
example, air conditioning or baseball 
uniforms. Substantial agreement ap- 
pears to exist to the effect that man- 
agement and the worker both benefit 
by many so-called fringe benefit 
practices. 


The Problems of Measurement 


Admittedly, the problems surround- 
ing the development of a body of 
statistics reasonably representative of 
employer expenditures on fringe bene- 
fit items are complex. For a number 


of years, however, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has been urged to 
collect data on supplementary remu- 
neration to round out its statistics of 
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average earnings, wage rates, and 
related wage practices. As the princi- 
pal agency of the Federal Government 
for the development of labor statistics, 
the Bureau could not remain indif- 
ferent to the questions raised with 
respect to the magnitude of these 
expenditures. Before any comprehen- 
sive survey could be made, however, 
it was necessary to explore the avail- 
ability of records, the willingness and 
ability of industry to provide data, 
the quality of expenditure data, and 
other matters of methodology and 
definition. With the financial assist- 
ance of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, Inc., we undertook 
such a study in 1954. The report has 
just recently become available. It 
bears the rather cumbersome but 
highly descriptive and qualified title, 
Problems in Measurement of Expendi- 
tures on Selected Items of Supple- 
mentary Employee Remuneration, 
Manufacturing Establishments, 1953.4 


Scope of the BLS Study 


This exploratory study, confined 
to manufacturing establishments, deals 
with the problems of measuring ex- 
penditures, not with defining “fringe 
benefits.” It was essentially a study 
of the methodological problems en- 
countered in surveying company ex- 
penditures on a predetermined list 
of items. These items were not neces- 
sarily classifiable as fringe benefits 
and we do not identify them as such. 
As a matter of fact, our report scru- 
pulously avoids using the term. 

The items which the Bureau se- 
lected for study were: 


*BLS Bulletin No. er Jepuaty,, ee ae 4 


able from the Su 
U.S. ernment riating Often Washinan 


D. C., or from the Bureau's Regional 
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Paid vacations. 

Paid holidays. 

Paid sick leave. 

Premium pay for overtime—daily, weekly, 
or for work on specific days as such. 
Premium pay for work on holidays. 
Shift premium pay. 

Pension plans. 

Insurance, health, and welfare plans. 
Legally required payments—Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance, unemployment com- 


pensation, workmen's compensation, and 
state temporary disability insurance. 


The methodological problems to 

which we sought answers included: 

. Whether expenditure 
maintained. 

. Whether time records for certain 
items are maintained. 

. How frequently these expenditure 
and time records are aggregated or 
summarized by the company. 

. The willingness of employers to re- 
spond to an inquiry concerning rec- 
ords and expenditures. 

. How employers calculate or estimate 
expenditures in the absence of actual 
expenditure records. 

. Whether employers could and would 
supply actual or estimated annual 
expenditure totals for selected items. 

. Whether calculated or estimated fig- 
ures are reliable in the aggregate. 

. How these practices differ among 
industries, large and small com- 


panies, union and non-union com- 
panies, etc. 


records are 


. Which ways of presenting expendi- 
ture data are feasible. 


. If expenditure surveys are feasible, 
can they be conducted, in whole or 
in part, by means of mail surveys? 

Approximately 1,100 employers 
were requested to answer the Bureau’s 
admittedly difficult mail question- 
naire.’ The sample was drawn so as 


*A copy of the questionnaire and the accom- 


oe ing instructions appears as an appendix to 
ulletin No. 1186. 
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to represent all size groups (minimum 
of 20 employees), all geographic re- 
gions, and all manufacturing indus- 
tries. A total of 550 usable returns 
was obtained for a response rate of 
50 per cent. In view of the length and 
complexity of the questionnaire, it 
was felt that this response rate to a 
mail inquiry was encouraging and 
indicated a widespread interest among 
employers in assisting the Bureau in 
this exploratory undertaking. 


Nature of the Response 


Several characteristics and qualifi- 
cations as to the nature of the re- 
sponse should be pointed out before 
outlining some of our more significant 
findings. 

1. The rate of response was rela- 
tively low for industry groups in 
which small establishments predom- 
inate; for low-wage industry groups; 
and for companies located in the 
South. 

2. About 75 per cent of the estab- 
lishments reported that a majority 
of their production workers were cov- 
ered by collective bargaining agree- 
ments. This proportion appears to be 
slightly above the level for all manu- 
facturing. 

3. The Bureau did not have 
resources for a field visit follow-up 
of non-respondents, or for a quality 
check of actual responses—customary 
procedures in mail surveys for re- 
solving possible bias in the data. 

4. The expenditure data summa- 
rized relate only to those establish- 
ments reporting (a) the existence of 
the practice and (b) expenditure data 
for the practice. The statistics do not 
include firms that incurred no ex- 
pense for a particular item and those 
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unable or unwilling to report expendi- 
tures. Hence, any average expendi- 
tures cited for any particular item 
should not be construed as applying 
to manufacturing as a whole. 


THE STUDY'S FINDINGS 


With these qualifications in mind, 
what did we find? Our results may be 
summarized under two principal head- 
ings: (1) Employer records and re- 
porting practices; and (2) factors 
affecting expenditure levels. 


Records and Reporting Practices 


A major purpose of the study was 
to find out if employers kept detailed 
records of their expenditures and, 
if so, how frequently these records 
were summarized. We also wanted 
to know if the data were available 
for production workers, separate from 
the total company payroll or from 
supervisory, office, or other groups 
of employees. If actual expenditure 
records were not kept, employers were 
requested to furnish estimates and 
to indicate for each item the method 
or basis of their calculations. 

The responses were illuminating: 

1. Most multi-plant companies 
chose to report on a company-wide 
rather than a_ single-establishment 
basis thus indicating that records are 
kept on such a basis, at least for 
some items. 

2. A number of companies appar- 
ently had some difficulties in segre- 
gating production workers (to whom 
the survey applied) from broader 
categories of employees for whom 
records were available. 

3. The highest rate of response 
providing actual expenditure figures 
derived from company records re- 
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lated to paid vacations, paid holidays, 
and the legally required payments. 
The lowest response rate occurred in 
the requested breakdown of expendi- 
tures for particular health and in- 
surance benefits such as hospital, 
surgical, and medical care, thus sug- 
gesting that possibly a single, over-all 
figure should only be sought for these 
items. 

4. Conversely, expenditure  esti- 
mates occurred with the greatest fre- 
quency in the pension and insurance 
categories and for paid holidays and 
shift premium pay. Respondents pro- 
viding estimated data most frequently 
reported that expenditures for the 
item in question were combined with 
expenditures for another item in the 
company’s records. Two ways of ar- 
riving at estimates were predominant: 
(a) applying an average rate or 
predetermined cost to available data 
on the number of hours or days or 
weeks the employees worked; and 
(b) prorating of expenditures be- 
tween production workers and broader 
groupings of employees. 

Although these methods of estima- 
tion appear reasonable, they may have 
shortcomings. The use of an average 
hourly or weekly wage and the 
average number of workers in com- 
puting holiday or vacation expendi- 
tures, for example, may fail to take 
account of absenteeism, ineligibility, 
or other factors affecting such expen- 
ditures. Prorating expenditures for 
pension plans may result in a dis- 
proportionate share being attributed 
to one group (e.g., salaried employees 
or wage earners) because of differ- 
ences in earning levels, type of benefit 
program, and other factors. On the 
whole, however, it was found that 
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the averages derived from estimated 
expenditures were remarkably close 
to those derived from reports of ac- 
tual expenditures. 


Factors Affecting Expenditure Levels 

It was only natural to expect a 
wide range among establishments in 
their expenditures for the same item 
whether expressed in cents per hour, 
per cent of payroll, or dollars per year 
per employee. The type of practice 
and length of time the practice was 
in effect are two obvious factors. For 
example, a liberal vacation policy for 
longer-service workers in a relatively 
new plant, or where turnover is great, 
will involve smaller average expendi- 
tures than in a plant where stability 
and continuous employment prevail. 
Wage levels may likewise be signifi- 
cant in some instances, as well as the 
sex composition of the covered em- 
ployees. Many other factors are also 
at play, as the report shows. 

With these qualifications, some 
indication as to range in the quanti- 
tative data can be depicted. But it 
should be emphasized once again, 
however, that our data relate only 
to those establishments which re- 
ported actual or estimated expendi- 
tures and that the figures are thus 
not applicable to manufacturing as 
a whole. Also, though for conven- 
ience and brevity of presentation, the 
reference may be to the “average,” 
for many purposes an evaluation of 
the range of expenditures might be 
of greater significance or use. 


1. As a rule, large establishments 
reported higher expenditure ratios 
than smaller establishments. These re- 
lationships, however, were by no 
means wholly consistent for all items. 
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For example, for all selected items 
(excluding premium pay), compa- 
nies with less than 100 employees aver- 
aged 9.7 per cent of payroll. This 
average moved steadily upward as 
company size increased, with an aver- 
age of 11.9 per cent for concerns in 
the 500-to-999 employee category, and 
13 per cent of payroll for those with 
5,000 or more workers. Within these 
averages, however, the distribution 
of the separate establishment expendi- 
tures varied widely. Some companies 
in each size category reported expend- 
itures of less than 6 per cent of pay- 
roll; at the upper end of the range, 
at least one employer in each size 
group indicated expenditures averag- 
ing 20 per cent or more of payroll. 

2. With certain exceptions among 
the items studied, low-wage companies 
spent less—on the average—than 
medium- and high-wage companies. 
Thus, in the case of paid vacations, 
companies with gross average earn- 
ings of less than $1.20 had average 
expenditures of 2.1 cents per hour. 
This was less than one-quarter of the 
8.9-cent average recorded for the 
highest wage grouping of $2.40 and 
over. Again, those companies that 
provided an average vacation of one 
and a half but less than two weeks 
reported an average payroll expendi- 
ture of 6.1 cents an hour, as com- 
pared with 2.2 cents in companies 
where the vacation averaged less than 
one week, and 8.1 cents where the 
average worker received from two 
to two and a half weeks’ paid vaca- 
tion. Here, too, there were evidences 
of a correlation between wage levels 
and expenditure ratios. 

3. Employers whose workers were 
covered by a collective bargaining 
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contract averaged somewhat higher 
over-all expenditures than those em- 
ployers not having a union contract. 
The averages for some of the indi- 
vidual items, however, were approxi- 
mately the same. Most of the organ- 
ized establishments were also in the 
large employer, high-wage categories. 
Average expenditures for the selected 
items, exclusive of premium pay, were 
12.1 per cent of payroll in the union 
companies studied as against 11.4 
per cent in the group of non-union 
companies. 

These figures are illustrative of 
several of the many breakdowns of 
the data in our report needed for a 
full appraisal of the problems of 
measuring expenditures. As has been 
said, we do not present them as 
applicable to manufacturing as a 
whole. For those who are interested 


in some approximation of over-all 
expenditures, with all the limitations 


which attach to them, the report 
shows that, for the 419 establishments 
that provided data on the selected 
items, average expenditures totaled 
30.8 cents per hour, 16.5 per cent of 
payroll, and $649 per year per em- 
ployee. For the somewhat larger 
group of companies (478) that pro- 
vided information for all selected 
items exclusive of premium pay, the 
comparable figures were 22.2 cents 
per hour, 11.9 per cent of payroll, 
and $464 per year. 


It will be noted that the term 
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“expenditures,” not “costs,” has been 
used throughout in referring to our 
study. This is more than a matter of 
semantics. We feel it important to 
emphasize that the term “expendi- 
tures” is not intended as a measure 
of actual costs to the employer nor 
of the value of the benefits to the 
workers. In practice, the determina- 
tion—or measurement—of either or 
both of these concepts (costs and 
benefits) is far more complex.® 


Conclusion 


Despite its limitations, we feel that 
the study sheds substantial insight 
into the problems of maintaining rec- 
ords and of collecting expenditure 
data. Further work by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in measuring expend- 
itures on supplementary remunera- 
tion will be shaped by the experience 
gained in this survey. It is expected 
that the ability of employers to sup- 
ply the necessary data from available 
records will continue to grow. The 
Bureau, in turn, believes that surveys 
in this area, carefully limited in 
scope, are technically feasible. The 
end result—over a period of years— 
should be the development of reason- 
ably accurate data of widespread use 
to employers, unions, public agencies, 
and others interested in factual analy- 
sis of the real dimensions of wage 
supplements in our economy. 

*For a brief discussion of some of the factors 


involved, see the Preface (pp. v-vi) to the BLS 
report. 
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THE FOREMAN ON THE ASSEMBLY 
LINE. By Charles R. Walker et al. 
Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass., 1956. 197 pages. 
$4.00. 


Reviewed by Roger M. Bellows* 


This is an important little book. It 
presents a word picture of an auto 
assembly plant and delineates the place 
of the foreman in this picture, high- 
lighting the influence of his social en- 
vironment on his behavior. The im- 
pact of his behavior on the outcomes of 
engineering and management planning 
is largely determined by human rela- 
tions. 

The book contains many illustrative 
quotations drawn directly from tran- 
scripts of foreman interviews. It con- 
sists of 12 chapters ranging from the 
relations of the foreman with workers, 
management, production, and quality 
to group dynamics and employee moti- 
vation. Some detailed observations of a 
foreman’s day and a glossary of defini- 
tions of incidents in the activities of 
foremen arranged in a coded system are 
included in a 30-page appendix. 

In studying the variables involved in 
these human relations, 55 foremen were 


* Chairman, Psychology Department, Rutgers 
University. 


interviewed with a “semi-directive” in- 
terview schedule. The results show the 
foreman to be versatile: He adjusts the 
job duties he performs in terms of his 
working time. He may perform a 
manual operation 20 per cent of his 
time; he is likely to spend another 20 
per cent on personnel administration 
and 5 per cent on personal relations. 
A further 20 per cent may be spent on 
emergencies and other unforeseen condi- 
tions. About half his time is spent in 
direct contact—both verbal and non- 
verbal—with other people. As an ex- 
ample, one foreman spent 38 per cent 
of his contact time with his own men, 
14 per cent with other foremen, 18 per 
cent with superiors, 16 per cent with 
service personnel, and 14 per cent with 
others. 

The book stresses the need for fore- 
men to develop a sense of group or 
team spirit. The results of these studies 
show that in “strong groups,’ where 
team spirit is well developed, inter- 
actions between the foreman and his 
men are reciprocal rather than uni- 
lateral; key operators serve as com- 
munications channels, and interactions 
between workmen tend to be functional 
and problem-oriented. 

Though the findings presented here 
are on the qualitative level, they are 
basic for the design of quantitative and 
more scientific investigation for the 
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future. The book yields valuable in- 
sights into production problems and 
their solution. 


SUCCESSFUL HANDLING OF LABOR 
GRIEVANCES. By Bertram R. Crane 
and Roger M. Hoffman. Central Book 
Co., Inc., New York, 1956. 307 pages. 
$5.95. 


Reviewed by Stanley H. Brams* 


In the past two decades, labor- 
management bargaining contracts have 
progressively grown from a random few 
sheets of paper to bulky documents that 
often run, with corollary agreements, 
into the hundreds of pages. Of these, 
by far the largest sections involving 
non-economic matters are those deal- 
ing with grievances—their definitions, 
their limitations, and the procedures 
for solving them. Bargaining contracts, 
aside from economic issues, find their 
essential raison d'etre in grievances and 
seniority. Consequently, any analysis of 
the grievance procedure is of funda- 
mental importance in understanding the 
labor-management process. 

Crane and Hoffman have produced 
a cover-all for their subject. Virtually 
every possible aspect of labor griev- 
ances is enumerated, analyzed, and il- 
lustrated in terms of existing practices. 
Students of labor relations will find 
the volume a worth-while text. Practi- 
tioners in the business will find it of 
at least modest value in its thorough 
dissection of the subject matter. 

Successive chapter headings ade- 
quately summarize the content of the 
book: What Is a Grievance? Classify- 
ing and Selecting Grievance Defini- 
tions; What Is Not a Grievance; Steps 
in the Grievance Procedure. Subsequent 


* Publisher, Detroit Labor Trends. 
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sections deal with such matters as time 
limits, retroactivity, grievance repre- 
sentation, and pay allowances for griev- 
ance time. Then follows a rather more 
philosophical latter half of the book, 
setting forth viewpoints on how best 
to make the grievance procedure work 
—in terms of management and union 
attitudes, procedures, and relationships 
to general personnel practices. 

There are faults in this book, to be 
sure. One is that the uninformed reader 
—as in the case of the student—is given 
few clues as to what constitutes best 
practice in the mechanism of grievance 
handling. For instance, the examples 
on the number of steps in grievance 
appeal run from one through seven. 
The choice depends, say the authors, 
on “type of industry, size and layout 
of the plant, and local conditions.” It 
is not suggested that so many steps as 
six or seven are generally regarded as 
cumbersome. So, too, with other as- 
pects of the procedure analyzed. 

The book may reach a little too far 
afield to be compact when it branches 
into the general climate surrounding 
the grievance procedure. The point 
where grievance handling leaves off 
and personnel practices and plant op- 
erations begin is a blurred one. Read- 
ing this book creates a little of this 
feeling of uncertainty, and raises the 
question whether its objectives might 
not have been better served had the con- 
centration been tighter on the primary 
aspect of grievance handling, and not 
so widely diffused into the fields of 
foreman selection, employee indoctrina- 
tion, work evaluation, job placement 
policy, and others. 

Obviously the authors have done con- 
siderable research in developing their 
book. It might be noted that their aim 
seems directed toward small and aver- 
age-size plants rather than the biggest 
ones; at least, among the many ex- 
amples cited, there are comparatively 





few involving such mass production 
union giants as the Steel and Auto 
Workers and the patternmaking com- 
panies with which they deal. From 
the standpoint of anyone except those 
concerned with such key centers of 
development, this is logical. 

The book suffers from bad _ proof- 
reading ; initial perusal netted no fewer 
than 15 typographical errors, one in 
a chapter subhead. But it is lucidly 
written and interestingly presented, 
even in the detailing of some of the 
more prosaic sides of the subject. 


EFFECTIVE PERSONNEL SELECTION 
PROCEDURES. By C. Harold Stone 
and William FE. Kendall. Prentice- 
Hall Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 
1956. 433 pages. $7.95. 


Reviewed by Martin M. Bruce* 


This book makes a_ contribution. 
Though it is primarily concerned with 
the personnel area, it manages fairly 
adequately to get into the “people” 
sphere as well. In some respects, how- 
ever, an expansion of subject matter 
dealt with rather sparsely, and less at- 
tention to details that have been treated 
better and more extensively elsewhere 
would have made the book even more 
valuable. 

The authors claim to bring together 
“the major portion of tested methods” 
in recruiting, selection (including test 
ing), and induction. Perhaps a more 
apt description would be “commonly 
used methods.” Most of the material 
presented has appeared before, but the 
authors have made a major contribu- 
tion in putting well written, docu- 
mented, and referenced material to- 
gether in a single volume. Their best 
job is done in the area of recruiting, 


* Dunlap and Associates, Inc. 
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a poorly understood, much-abused sub- 
ject. 

Though the authors are successful in 
their presentation of concepts as well as 
methods, there is still a real need 
for a volume that spells out concepts 
more thoroughly. However, the authors 
are to be commended for getting away 
from the traditional atomistic, detailed 
approach and into one that is more 
cohesive. 

In defining the scope of their book, 
the authors say, “Practical problems 
and techniques are stressed. But the need 
for stated clearly defined 
policy, and action based on principle is 
not overlooked.” Something more in 
line with the reverse emphasis would 
fill a much more significant need. Apart 
from the Introduction, they 


objectives, 


eldom rise 
above the concrete level to any signifi- 
cant extent. Fuller development of 
points touched upon moderately in dis 
cussing policy would heighten the book's 
worth. 

The book is likely to help fill the 
needs of those seeking ideas as well as 
specific, concrete material in the phases 
of the personnel work Re- 
cruiting is dealt with most thoroughly, 
but comparatively few pages are de- 
voted to induction. In fact, the authors 
give only 22 pages to orienting the em- 
ployee and to his induction, and almost 
150 to testing. Some of the pages on 
testing might have been better devoted 
to the underlying dynamics of what is 
involved in orientation and induction. 
Fuller emphasis on _ person-centered 
rather than personnel-centered data 
would have been more in keeping with 
the field that is making perhaps the 
most significant contributions to per- 
sonnel work—clinical psychology. 

The stress on evaluating recruiting 
methods as well as on evaluating tech 
niques in selection and induction is 
commendable, and the authors’ job of 
laying out traditional steps in the areas 


covered, 
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covered will be welcomed by readers. 
This includes analysis, planning, carry- 
ing out, evaluating, and modifying. 

The section on selection is meaning- 
fully laid out and unencumbered by un- 
duly technical discussions. The inter- 
viewing section is less adequate than 
others. The addition of psychological 
factors accounting for failures would 
be an improvement. 

The treatment of testing, both for 
selection and placement, is generally 
quite good, especially for those with 
limited technical training. The authors 
have rather successfully taken selection 
ratios, criterion measures, and even 
curvilinearity out of the esoteric realm. 
Statistical theory has been wisely omit- 
ted. Practical “how to do it” is offered, 
and the more technical material ap- 
pears in an appendix. 

However, in such a brief volume, the 
authors could not, of course, hope to 
cover testing fully. For instance, while 
testing is probably more often used in 
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selecting salesmen than other types of 
employees, there is no reference to the 
evaluation of salesmen except through 
weighted application blanks. 

There are liberal quotations from 
other sources which are, for the most 
part, well chosen. A fine example is 
the authors’ presentation of Shartle’s 
list of 21 items the analyst should use 
in making job analyses. One of the 
book’s greatest values is in assembling 
material of this kind in one place. 

Good use is also made of forms to 
illustrate the authors’ points. This fea- 
ture should appeal to readers who are 
seeking the tangible, specific item to 
put into direct use in their own com- 
panies. 

Throughout the book there is a 
healthy emphasis on practical research 
and evaluating methods, techniques, and 
tools. The well-presented rationale and 
the methodology are worth the reading 
time. As a reference, the book justifies 
its purchase. 
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ROLE PLAYING IN LEADERSHIP TRAINING AND GROUP PROBLEM SOLVING. By Alan 
F. Klein. Association Press, New York, 1956. 176 pages. $3.50. A how-to-do-it 
book concerned with the uses of role playing in (1) training in leadership and 
human relations skills; (2) training in sensitivity to people and situations; (3) 
the stimulation of discussion; and (4) training in more effective group problem 
solving. Though designed in the main with an eye to the training needs of clubs 
and community groups, the book affords helpful insight into role-playing tech- 
niques that can be equally well applied in the personnel field. 


PENSIONS AND PROFIT SHARING. By Herman C. Biegel et al. BNA Incorporated, 
Washington, D. C., 1956. 296 pages. $6.50. This second edition contains extensive 
revisions to the chapters on the tax and legal aspects of pensions and on deferred 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: An Introduction to Industrial Psychology. 
By John B. Knox. Random House, New York, 1955. 348 pages. $6.75. In this sys- 
tematic approach to the problems arising from the importance of the industrial 
organization in contemporary society, the author focuses on three areas: human 
relations within industry; relationships between industry and the community; and 
the relationship between industry and society. A thoughtful study that should prove 


of interest to all who seek a clearer understanding of the social aspects of industry 
today. 


TRENDS IN LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS. University of Wisconsin Extension 
Division, Madison 6, Wis., 1956. 174 pages. $4.50. Included in these proceedings 
of the 1955 University of Wisconsin Industrial Relations Institute are papers and 
discussions on collective bargaining, mediation, and arbitration, the Taft-Hartley 
Act, union security and right-to-work laws, and federal-state jurisdiction over labor- 
management relations. 


THE EVOLUTION OF WAGE STRUCTURE. By Lloyd G. Reynolds and Cynthia H. Taft. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn., 1956. 398 pages. $5.00. An examination of 
the factors that determine wages and a survey of wage practices in this country and in 
Europe during the past 20 years. The interrelation of the various wage determinants 
are demonstrated in detailed case studies of four U. S. industries: railroads, iron 
and steel, cotton textiles, and paper and pulp. 


TRADE UNION GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION IN GREAT BRITAIN. By B. C. 
Roberts. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1956. 570 pages. $6.00. This 


comprehensive study of the government and administration of British trade unions 
falls into six major groups: the legal framework; the structure of union government; 
the electoral process; the paid officials and administrative services; finance; and 
federal organization and the Trades Union Congress. Affords an illuminating com- 
parison with the government and administration of trade unions in the United States. 


HOW TO ORGANIZE AND ADMINISTER AN EMPLOYEE TRAINING PROGRAM. By 
Homer T. Rosenberger. Society for Personnel Administration, 5506 Connecticut 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 15, D.C. 1956. 35 pages. $1.00. A discussion of the 
problems involved in the provision of on-the-job training in organizations having 
1,000 or more employees. 


WOMEN AT WORK. By Virginia Field Smith. Colorado State Federation of the 
National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., P.O. Box 
2203, Denver 1, Colo. A study based on the findings of a questionnaire and per- 


sonal interview survey among 500 employers in five selected geographical areas of 
Colorado. 


INTERVIEWING FOR THE SELECTION OF STAFF. By E. Anstey and E. 0. Mercer. 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London, England, 1956. 111 pages. 10/6. A simple and 
lucid explanation of the technique of interviewing for hiring or promotion, written 
primarily as an aid to those who are called upon to perform this function from 
time to time. 


THE NEGRO POTENTIAL. By Eli Ginzberg. Columbia University Press, New York, 
1956. 144 pages. $3.00. In this thoughtful study, the expanding economic oppor- 
tunities for the American Negro are contrasted with the lag in his educational 
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preparation for skilled or supervisory positions. Main emphasis is placed by the 


author on what still remains to be done to insure that fuller use is made of Negro 
skills and capabilities. 


PROBLEMS IN MEASUREMENT OF EXPENDITURES ON SELECTED ITEMS OF SUPPLEMENTARY 
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U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C., 1956. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE 20TH ANNUAL 
THE INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE FOUNDATION. 
4400 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


technical in content, these proceedings 


MEETING AND TECHNICAL CONFERENCES OF 
Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America, 

1956. 272 pages. $5.00. Though mainly 
include a number of more general papers 
on such topics as the economics of industrial health, evaluating industrial medical 
departments, and the relationships between the medical department and management. 
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More than 300 companies 
have used this AMA film... 


@ to train labor relations personnel 


@ to show management, supervisory, and 


plant personnel how bargaining works 


YOU ARE THERE AT THE BARGAINING TABLE 
Collective Bargaining in Action 


the first motion picture to take viewers 


behind the closed doors of a bargaining room 


This 16 mm sound film shows actual negotiations between officials of 


the Rogers Corp. and representatives of the A. F. L. International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers. 


A spoken commentary explains the background of the wage discussion, 
reports the results of negotiations, outlines the final agreement, and points 
out significant bargaining maneuvers and techniques. 


The Conference Kit accompanying each film provides background infor- 
mation to help prepare training sessions built around You Are There at 
the Bargaining Table. It includes suggestions for running a film confer- 


ence, hints on programming, screening procedures, and sample topics for 
discussion. 


You Are There at the Bargaining Table requires 50 minutes to show. 
It may be rented for $50.00 for the first showing day; $15.00 for each 
additional day. The purchase price is $185.00 (AMA members: 
$170.00). Complete information may be obtained by writing Visual 


Education, Dept. P, American Management Association, 1515 Broadway, 
Times Square, New York 36, N. Y. 











